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ETHICS FOR SOLDIERS OF FREEDOM 


T. V. SMITH 


AR has always been a country’s 
largest business, when war 
comes. Preparation for war is 


now our country’s biggest business, prep- 
aration for a war which we hope will not 
come. Into the preparation for a business 
as desperate as this we are well advised to 
pour our wisdom lest our wealth be 
wasted. The final wisdom for winning a 
war is morale. But morale is closely con- 
nected with morality, deriving as both do 
from the same source. Free men fight to 
win, when fight they must; for it is free- 
dom that is at stake. It is very bad for 
fighting morale to cultivate the notion, 
all too prevalent now, that nobody wins 
a modern war, especially that nobody 
can win an atomic war. One day spent in 
the shoddy shoes of a German or Japa- 
nese or even an Italian would teach the 
fainthearted better than they now seem 
to know. It would teach them at least 
this: that somebody Joses wars and that 
somebody will continue to lose the wars 
that are fought. We do not propose to 
lose any war that we must fight, and so 
we speak to the point of winning any 
contest into which we may be forced. 
This brings us to ethics again. In an 
atomic war, the side would certainly 
have a poor chance of winning whose sol- 
diers did not, for instance, believe that 
they had the right to drop the atomic 


1$7 


bomb or, to put the point in full negative 
strength, whose soldiers disbelieved in 
atomic warfare. Not to believe in an act 
can sometimes be overcome by believing 
in orders, but disbelief may become so 
strong as to invalidate orders and so 
bring to naught all the logistics of vic- 
tory. To command our courage and to 
strengthen courage with loyalty—this is 
our double resource, doubly dependent 
upon understanding both our rights and 
our duties. 


ETHICAL REORIENTATION 


Life is a strange and continuing mix- 
ture of good and evil. The mixture is 
chronic, reaching high, reaching low, 
spreading through all the middle ranges 
of meaning. It reaches high, pairing the 
devil with deity in typical religions. It 
reaches low in the universal conflict over 
wares of the market place. It spreads 
through the middle ranges in political 
struggles to define the evil at law and to 
possess the goods in fact. The form of 
evil that is most curious and most per- 
verse—and this is where soldiers come in 
for the final phase in national competi- 
tions—is that men are ever struggling 
over the goods themselves: to own them 
in capitalistic countries, to control the 
production of them in communistic 
countries, and, in all countries alike, to 
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consume what can be possessed (never 
forgetting the semantic struggle of each 
to define the good so as to serve his own 
advantage in the struggle). 

Man’s inexorable fate is this struggle 
over his goods, and his greatest good 
would be mastery of this evil. But the 
evil is so radical that ownership does not 
suffice to allay it, neither private nor 
communal ownership. Control of produc- 
tion would not be enough to allay this 
evil. And monopolistic definition, which 
alone could suffice, is neither available to 
our human grasp nor visible to our finite 
powers. Goods undefined—goods like 
deference, like power itself—overtop the 
good as defined; and competition for the 
vague—were all tangible goods made 
communal and available—would put to 
shame in vehemence any struggle we 
have known for concrete advantage. This 
is the great error of communism: to 
think that envy could be satisfied by 
ownership, of any kind. Envy feeds on 
envy, as like calls for like. 

There is no magic tincture, then, under 
the cover of ethics, to substitute for 
courage, nothing to supplant loyalty, 
nothing to relieve us of pity or to save us, 
short of magnanimity. It is on, and in- 
deed of, these common human qualities 
that martial ethics, like ordinary ethics, 
must be built. Before turning to this 
trinity, however, let us emphasize, even 
more than we have, the fact, and let us 
disclose more fully the nature, of man’s 
perennial struggle over the good, assess- 
ing on the way the romantic notion that 
there is an ethical short cut in absolute 
principles, whether sacerdotal or secular. 
We will find such principles existent but, 
alas, of limited utility. 

Our main thought is that ethics is con- 
cerned with a constructive handling of 
what appears to be this inevitable mix- 
ture of good and evil. To make the good- 


in-conflict a little better or to keep the 
bad-in-its-bid-for-pre-eminence from be- 
coming worse, this is a task moderate in 
pretension but honorable in origin and 
defensible in implementation. Such rec- 
ognition of relativity will help prevent 
the ethics of war from becoming what 
Justice Holmes attributes to the ethics of 
peace, “a branch of Oxford exquisite- 
ness.”’ 

World War II is a case in point. I said 
in an address* the night before I accepted 
an army commission that it was foolish 
to expect the war to make the world bet- 
ter. It was enough for us, I hazarded, if 
we could keep the bad from becoming 
immeasurably worse than the Fascists 
and Nazis had already made it. To have 
to ground the heroic efforts of war on a 
hope thus inverted is to strike bottom, 
ethically speaking. On behalf of such 
grounding, however, let it be repeated 
from some wry wise man that it is only 
those who sleep on the floor who never 
fall out of bed. Upon some such moral 
caution we are wise, I believe, to ground 
any philosophy that will support us in 
future wars, saving face, meantime, by 
emphasizing that choice of the lesser evil 
is just as rational in war as is choice of 
the greater good in peace. 


ABSOLUTE ETHICS VISIBLE TO THEORY 
BUT UNAVAILABLE TO PRACTICE 


Such circumspection makes ethics a 
matter of more or less—mostly less 
where war is concerned. Relative judg- 
ments in the moral field are wholly satis- 
factory to none and are deeply unsatis- 
factory to most. In the name of ethics 
we unquestionably crave some formula 
to free us from the hard choice between 
conflicting goods or competing evils. We 

tLater published under the title, “The Un- 


known Soldier and the Ideal of Honor,” Yale 
Review, XXXIII (1943), 226-37. 
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want some absolute best so badly that we 
are always in danger of losing what might 
prove the better, or something less bad, 
in pursuit of the altogether good or the 
absolutely right. That way, at the end of 
the road, lies pacifism, or monasticism, 
or vegetarianism, or moral anarchism, 
the fabulous issues of the type of human 
presumption known as perfectionism. If 
there be ethical absolutes, let us have 
them. Especially as soldiers, free men 
need all the guidance they can get; for 
the moral is geared to morale, and morale 
cannot be absent if victory is to be pres- 
ent. In war, we operate not only athwart 
a portion of our personal consciences but 
at cross-purpose also to the corporate 
will to peace, with which our democratic 
culture is deeply impregnated. 

Now, there is such a thing as absolute 
ethics. Its form has been bodied forth in 
our culture, and even its maxim has been 
pronounced by eminent moralists, most- 
ly Teutonic. It is absolute, for instance, 
that one should do his duty; and if you 
want to make it absoluteiy absolute, you 
need only add, as Immanuel Kant did: 
One should do his duty for duty’s sake. 
This, indeed, is an absolute ethics, i.e., it 
is an imperative without conditions and 
without exceptions. How does it help the 
solider of freedom? It hardly directs him 
which choice to make in a difficult op- 
tion, but it does suggest the spirit in 
which he is to do the choosing. Such an 
injunction points him away from the 
trivial and the cavalier; it is a sort of 
moral radar for orientation but not a 
sight for pin-point bombing. It tells why 
and sets the mood for action. But it does 
not determine what the action is to be 
that is wisest and best. For all its abso- 
lute character, then, such ethics leaves 
the man of action still dependent upon 
an “‘estimate of the situation” and still 
crossed by dubiety, cursed still with in- 
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decision. Even to think so great a 
thought as that of absolute duty, one 
must, as Justice Holmes suggests, be “a 
hero as well as an idealist.” It certainly 
does involve a kind of heroism to face the 
discrepancy between what one absolute- 
ly ought to do and the poor best one is 
able to do. For all such absoluteness, one 
must yet be prepared to take the risks of 
ignorance and to face the ambiguousness 
of action with a resolute spirit. 

There is, too, another type of ethical 
injunction which is absolute, i.e., with- 
out ifs and ands. It derives from what is 
good rather than from initial obligation; 
it emphasizes utility, therefore, rather 
than perfection. Yet it also yields a cate- 
gorical formulation of duty, of duty with 
reference to an end. It may be put thus: 
It can never be right for a man knowingly to 
produce less than the maximum good; or, to 
state it positively, Jt is the absolute duty of 
every man to maximize the good (or, of 
course, to minimize the evil). To that 
rule there seems no condition, and from 
its operation there would appear to be no 
exception. But it, too, omits to tell sol- 
diers what to do, as between alternative 
choices. Its helpfulness, therefore, like 
that of the other rule, is of an orienta- 
tional nature. Both are injunctions; nei- 
ther is a directive for action. 

These are certainly interesting things 
to know, namely, that from the most op- 
posed points of view—the one emphasiz- 
ing what is right, the other stressing 
what is good—we can arrive at formula- 
tions of duty that are equally adamant in 
the inexorability of what is exacted of us 
but are also equally empty of content. To 
say the least, either absolute would leave 
us as soldiers with a sense of guilt as 
ominous memento of any dereliction to 
the counsel of perfection. But a sense of 
guilt, however theologically salutary, is 
just what an effective warrior does not 
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want, or his country deserve, in any 
hour of peril. It is something to have a 
clear conscience in doing whatever we do, 
but it is something more, though over- 
looked at times by moralists, to have a 
clearer consciousness of what is to be 
done. 

That is what, no doubf, the soldier 
would thank somebody, even though a 
moralist, to tell him. What this one mor- 
alist would now like to tell the soldier is 
that any moralist who will offhand tell 
the soldier what his duty is, is not worth 
listening to. It is no man’s duty to do 
what, as a matter of fact, he cannot do. 
But among the things which a man can 
do, some had better be done than others. 
Which ones these are is a fact not to be 
determined abstractly but only by scru- 
pulous regard for fact. Abstractions over- 
beguile with their simplicity. As the 
German, General Guderian, subsequent- 
ly told Captain Robert E. Merriam, the 
American historian of the Battle of the 
Bulge: “Hitler had a special picture of 
the world, and every fact had to fit in with 
that fancied picture. As he believed, so 
the world must be. But, in fact, it was a 
picture of another world.” The picture 
which the soldier needs is a picture of the 
very field of battle in which his duty 
must be done, not some other scene alto- 
gether. No abstract imperative can 
yield this concrete picture. And so, 
modesty is still a virtue, even if the mor- 
alist turn theologian. Theology, as one of 
its doctors once suggested, may best be 
regarded as “transcendentalized poli- 
tics.”’ To generalize such modesty, then, 
let us summarize the absolute aspects of 
ethics thus: That there is absolute duty, 
we may assume; what that absolute duty 
is we may not assume; there is no seman- 
tic short cut to what any of us ought 
concretely to do, civilian or soldier. 

What, then, has the moralist, in all 
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modesty, to offer the soldier? Leaving 
other moralists to answer as they will, | 
have one thing to tell the soldier, yea, 
two: and I shall come closer, to the sec- 
ond person, in order to tell it. The first is 
—and I put it bluntly—that you had 
better forget ethics in most of your sol- 
dierly activities; but the second is—and 
I put it plainly if paradoxically—that 
only those can effectively forget who 
have inherited the right to do so from 
their, or somebody’s, having remembered 
ethics long and hard. Tacticians had best 
forget; stragetigists may remember; pol- 
icy-makers must never forget. What I 
have now further to say, and more con- 
cretely to say, will be in elaboration of 
this double and direct advice; namely, 
the advice to forget ethics, but only after 
its lessons have been well assimilated and 
classified under rubrics properly prophy- 
lactic. 

Our modest elaboration will now pro- 
ceed under two common-sense and hy- 
gienic concepts, loyalty and courage. If 
there emerge other factors than these 
virtues to transform pussible actions into 
actions that are advisable, we shall point 
them out at the end under the head of 
magnanimity, as something present in all 
wise learning, as something which also 
thrives on prudent forgetting. 


ETHICS UNDER OTHER NAMES 


Suppose, in this attempt, we forget 
morality altogether; how much of the 
truly ethical would be lost thereby? In all 
truth, not very much. What is necessary 
for effective action comes in anyhow, un- 
der whatever name. With this hypothe- 
sis in mind, let us go to the cinema and 
take a more critical look at a certain ro- 
mantic film of air warfare, Command 
Decision. It poses very well certain is- 
sues, especially at the tactical level. 
“‘Operation Stitch” called for attacking 
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ng in succession and destroying, if possible, 
rt three bases where jet bombers which 
~ would presently have returned air supe- 
- riority to the Nazis in World War II 
be were being manufactured. 
ad To see the force of that operation, yea, 
ol- to see the necessity of it, requires only 
nd that men have their wits about them. 
at But an estimate of the total situation be- 
ho spoke uncertain weather, limited strik- 
om ing time, and heavy personnel losses. A 
ed stroke of good weather came, the attack 
est was launched, the losses were heavier 
ol. than expected; and losses already heavy 
I were made tragic one day by American 
_ airmen misidentifying the target and 
of were turned into something sardonic that 
ly, very night by the premature arrival of a 
net congressional committee all keyed to be 
nd sentimental over “‘the losses of our boys”’ 
y- and all prepared to become querulous as 
to further appropriations at a most cru- 
wg cial stage of air expansion. 
hy- “General’’ Clark Gable, in the film, 
Ti speaks not a word about ethics, though 
ons there is many an eloquent silence about 
nto personnel. He simply carries through the 
int plan as made, without the aid of unction, 
of bearing the losses already discounted in 
all the planning, with a normal surplusage 
Iso of stoicism over losses swollen further by 
honest mistakes. If ethics is anywhere 
there, it is unobtrusive and is otherwise 
named. What could ethical considera- 
get tions, indeed, have added either to the 
the plan or to the execution of the plan that 
all military circumspection omitted? 
ary There was necessity, there was death, 
_ there was accident, there was knowledge 
he- of fact. What could ethical factors—I 
ind ask again—have added to “Operation 
as Stitch” which intelligent and patriotic 
nd officers had omitted? It was in this same 
- mood that Justice Holmes once queried, 
vel. in another situation, “whether it would 
~ not be a gain if every word of moral sig- 
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nificance could be banished from the law 
altogether.” 

Well, what could have been added, 
and was not, to Gable’s performance is 
what throughout the play we fear will be 
added by Clark Gable’s superior from 
Washington and then, most of all, by the 
officer who displaces Gable before “‘ Oper- 
ation Stitch” is happily completed: senti- 
mentality. This fear is heightened in the 
play for purposes of suspense. Any 
“ethics” superadded to the sound plan 
would have been emotional luxury, and 
that the play makes transparently clear. 
Sentimentality in execution would have 
ruined morale, as its surmise (for sus- 
pense) did threaten morale. Sentimen- 
tality in planning superadded to a bad 
plan would not have made it a good one, 
and conscientious indecision added to the 
execution of a good plan could easily 
have made it go bad. All this knowledge 
drove George Santayana to put to him- 
self once, in a civilian situation, the 
blunt query: “‘Is not morality a worse 
enemy than immorality? Is it not more 
hopelessly deceptive and entangling? 
Those romantic poets, for instance, 
whose lives were often so irregular— 
were they not evidently far more spiri- 
tual than the good people whom they 
shocked?”’ 

But—returning to ‘Operation Stitch” 
after this perspective—was not ethics al- 
ready in the operation as planned? In 
fact, it was; and if we see that, we see 
most of what the moralist has to say to 
the scldier and see, moreover, how it gets 
said effectively rather than sentimental- 
ly. What as soldiers we want is a wise 
plan, a plan which disposes our resources 
for effective and economical attainment 
of our objectives. To see and to evaluate 

facts relevant to this problem is moral 
wisdom. To be distracted by irrelevant 
factors is moral folly. To raise, at either 
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the stage of planning or of execution, 
doubts as to whether the objectives are 
good is to reopen, and to reopen continu- 
ally, the previous question, a question al- 
ready laid on the table at the beginning 
of war by accredited diplomats guided 
by elected politicians. Sentimentality 
yields indecision, which, in turn, frus- 
trates execution. Let us say, in short, 
that whatever is indigenous to a wise 
plan is good; whatever is extraneous to it 
is bad. The best way to avoid confusion 
from irrelevant factors is to forget any 
superadded business called ethics and 
just keep the eye upon the ball. Ineffi- 
ciency under any name, however unc- 
tuous, can spell military disaster just the 
same. 

The major part of the ethics of a given 
time and place will get into any wise 
plan. Soldiers of freedom will have put it 
there unconsciously because they come 
from a democratic culture impregnated 
in every part with the spirit of the whole. 
Morality is not some ornament super- 
added; it is the principle of addition 
whereby the whole becomes more than 
the sum of the parts. If you have to be- 
think yourself of something else that can 
be added to a wise plan to make it moral, 
my advice as a moralist is simply this: 
skip it! Moreover, the ethical which is 
available for war will have crept into 
your plan through the political necessi- 
ties which require you to plan war and re- 
quire you, upon occasion, to wage it. In 
general, what is immoral will have been 
excluded, as what is unwise is excluded, 
on the ground of public opinion at home, 
fear of reprisal abroad, or simple long- 
run efficiency. 

A military government colleague of 
mine in the late war, himself a profession- 
al soldier from West Point, has called my 
attention to the general unwisdom of our 
air corps in World War II bombing at a 
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certain time and almost indiscriminately 
a town in central Sicily, with only one 
military objective and that neglected, 
The action, he said, created great anti- 
American feeling and complicated im- 
measurably the task of governing con- 
quered territory, involving, as it did, the 
adverse reaction of a hostile hinterland 
upon the prosecution of the war at the 
front. 

I need not myself add more than an 
allusion, at another level, in order proper- 
ly to deprecate a cavalier attitude, easy 
on the part of individual soldiers, which 
militates against any strategy that may 
be chosen. I asked a young American 
airman in Italy why he did what he 
boasted that he had done: why did he 
fly over the Vatican by night at a low 
altitude creating an international inci- 
dent? His reply was historic: ‘‘Why, I 
just wanted to see how it looked from the 
air by night!’ One does not need an 
ethical anathema in order to caution 
against the cavalier in an air, not to say 
in an atomic, age. Indeed, does he need 
the ethical, as such, to improve strategy, 
as such? Yes, somebody must remember, 
and remember very hard, what it pays 
those who must implement strategy to 
forget, so that these latter may imple- 
ment the strategy the better. Whether 
you call the constellation of these things 
ethics matters little. But there is warrant 
in prevailing usage, to lump such factors 
and call them ethics. Since there is no do- 
ing without loyalty, no doing without 
courage, let us nominate these two as 
our prime ethical factors and proceed 
now to detail them. 

1. The ethics of loyalty.—Loyalty is the 
concrete virtue-which at the same time 
makes closest connection with the ab- 
stract and absolute principles which we 
have already presented. If we jump the 
guns on patriotism in quest of some cos- 
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mopolitan and unconditional good, we 
may celebrate our emancipation from the 
concrete by simply saying that the first 
duty of the soldier is to be loyal to loyalty. 
Thus it was that a great American 
thinker, Josiah Royce, presented the fi- 
nal duty of man, civilian or soldier. Plan- 
ning for war naturally takes account of 
most that loyalty connotes: acceptance 
of duties, obedience to orders, respect for 
those above, below, and around in a com- 
mon enterprise. Much of this can be 
taken for granted and so forgotten—but 
forgotten only upon condition of the ac- 
ceptance in good faith of our democratic 
system, which divides labors so that 
some may forget what others are paid to 
remember. Loyalty is the chief military 
virtue, especially for soldiers of freedom. 
Soldiers fight wars; they do not declare 
wars or make treaties of peace. As a dem- 
ocratic nation, we operate under this di- 
vision of labor, moral as well as techno- 
logical. This principle of divided labor 
is to be taken seriously by soldiers as 
well as by civilians. No civilian, not even 
the commander-in-chief, feels it his right 
to tell a soldier precisely how to fight a 
war or just how to plan for one that he 
may have to fight. In our national divi- 
sion of labor, that is the soldier’s portion. 
That’s what he is trained for, that’s 
what he is paid for, that’s what he is 
honored by or—if it goes sour—is dis- 
honored over. By the same token, it is 
not the soldier’s business to invent 
causes for which to fight or reasons for 
the fighting that he does. He fights be- 
cause he is told to fight, and he fights for 
the causes that are handed him. The tell- 
ing is not arbitrary; but he is told, never- 
theless. Not arbitrarily told, because he 
is told by free citizens through their re- 
sponsible representatives when to fight, 
what to fight for, and when to stop fight- 
ing. That when involves the why. When it 





is no longer tolerable to forbear, then we 
declare war; and when it is better to be- 
gin forbearing, or bearing up under, then 
it is that peace gets declared. We fight, 
that is to say, only when, all things 
counted in and nobody counted out, it is 
right to fight. Soldiers are not, as sol- 
diers, in on the ethically creative phase 
but in on the phase of execution. When 
they are called in, the policy is already 
foregone: strategy is now invoked, and 
tactics impends. What ties these all to- 
gether is loyalty by each to the system 
which gives to all a part. 

Though soldiers do not declare war, it 
is theirs to be loyal to the total system of 
which they are the fighting part. Nor is 
the perspective which this invites any 
longer limited to the national state. Pa- 
triotism is, as the word says, loyalty to 
fatherland. But fathers have had moth- 
ers. The motherland of civilized men must 
not totally exclude any mother’s son of 
the human race. Loyalty must include 
the progressive enlargement of sympathy 
which the figure of speech suggests. Loy- 
alty, which begins with one’s own nation, 
must reach, if not to other nations, then 
at least to principles in common, includ- 
ing rules of warfare between civilized 
states. These rules are under constant 
scrutiny by judges and subject to contin- 
uous improvement by diplomats. Lucky 
the world if these rules move apace to the 
international control of atomic energy 
and to the total outlawry of bacteriologi- 
cal warfare. It was not without conni- 
vance; it was, indeed, through our insist- 
ence, that certain officers of conquered 
armies in World War II were punished 
and even put to death for obeying their 
superiors who plotted war or waged it 
without regard to the distinction be- 
tween loyalty to just any cause and loy- 
alty to loyalty. 

It was our own Justice Jackson, United 











States prosecutor of war criminals at 
Nuremberg, who declared: “I cannot 
subscribe to the perverted reasoning that 
society may advance and strengthen the 
rule of law by expenditure of morally in- 
nocent lives but that progress in the law 
may never be made at the price of mor- 
ally guilty lives.” 

Our political system, which exacts 
military loyalty, justifies loyalty by it- 
self being loyal, in turn, to larger issues. 
The larger ethical element for war, like 
the ethical element for peace, is con- 
structed by, in, and through politics. 
Personal consciences do not settle public 
issues. They provoke them, because con- 
science differs from man to man. Public 
issues must be settled publicly, if at all. 
The fundamental fact about life—and 
this requires spiritual heroism to stom- 
ach it—is that good men have never yet 
all agreed upon goodness, nor just men 
upon justice, nor even holy men upon 
holiness. All may agree upon the formula 
of duty but not upon the content of the 
formula. So, conscience is arrayed against 
conscience at all the tensional points 
throughout the whole world and not im- 
probably through all time will continue 
to be. It is for the simple reason that 
men are moral, in a personal sense of 
conscientiousness, that they are most 
deeply arrayed against one another. Per- 
sonal morality begets social immorality 
(Moral Man and Immoral Society, as 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s title has it). 

With such a genesis, war is but the 
continuation and the climax of the proc- 
esses of peace among men who are free 
to disagree with one another and to do 
something about differences that grow 
too great to stomach. So deeply is this so 
that the “Father of our Constitution,” 
James Madison, declared plainly (in Fed- 
eralist paper No. 10) that to correct the 
cause of dissension would be to crucify 
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liberty, for liberty is the cause. This 
means, however, that on both sides of 
every issue there are honest men and that 
conscience, as such, is in every issue di- 
vided against itself. And this goes for the 
conflicts of war no less than for the com- 
petitions of peace. Soldiers recognize this 
in showing respect for the patriotism of 
those against whom they fight. 

Politics is the peactime process which 
saves conscience from suicide at the 
hands of equal but opposing conscien- 
tiousness. By arranging compromises 
that save the faces of both sides but the 
shirts of neither, politicians restore pri- 
vate persons to their consciences by 
themselves repairing the collective proc- 
ess which conscientious opposition dis- 
rupts. Now, war, to repeat, is in this 
sense but the hard climax of the tragic 
aspects of peace. Diplomacy is politics 
beyond our borders. No side at war can 
ever be wholly right, no more so than 
any political party in peace. As long as 
one conscientious soldier stands in the 
ranks of the enemy, the enemy houses a 
moral element which, if it could be added 
to our side, would make our side more 
right than it is. This is but to say that we 
cannot fight a war or maintain a peace 
without a corporate process which super- 
imposes a public conscience on conflict- 
ing personal consciences. Given obdurate 
conscience on both sides—and it will be 
on each if it is on either—political medi- 
ation is our salvation against the annihi- 
lation of every enemy soldier, not to say 
of every enemy civilian. Personal ethics 
requires democratic politics to safeguard 
it. 

This brings us to our second topic, 
courage, and points us toward our third, 
magnanimity. It brings us to courage be- 
cause soldiers of freedom must make up 
with a personal commitment what they 
lack of objective certainty. They cannot 
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afford to lose. They cannot win without 
morale. Free men’s morale is largely 
from within. Since, as we have seen, the 
absoluteness of our absolute ethics never 
completely envelops the content of our 
duty, we must act like gods to keep the 
fact that we are men from making us 
brutes; otherwise, as Hamlet says, con- 
science doth make cowards of us all. 
Such noble pretense has an element of 
pathos that eventually points us beyond 
courage, through the “‘pity of it all,” and 
on toward magnanimity. 

2. The ethics of courage.—Y ou will per- 
ceive at once that courage as an ethical 
quality involves much more than the 
absence of fear. Indeed, if it meant but 
that, the best soldiers would be our 
poorest public servants. General George 
Patton told me once in Sicily that he 
never got within sight of battle without 
feeling sweat in the palms of his hands. 
In this, at least, Patton was, I suspect 
typical of all good soldiers; not one who 
felt no fear but one who had learned how 
to turn fear to account. Now, this is the 
reason that I have discussed loyalty 
ahead of courage, and the reason, too, 
why I have made bold to advise soldiers, 
under defined circumstances, to forget 
ethics. To be loyal to one’s total system 
is our best protection against fear at the 
bottom of our hearts. 

The first requirement of courage, then, 
is to be resolute in a situation that is it- 
self unclear. War is always ambiguous, 
not only as to outcome but as to orienta- 
tion. It spells the failure of diplomacy, 
the division of right into two camps with 
an appeal to institutional wrong, i.e., to 
might. Whatever be the appeal, we 
Americans do not propose to lose our 
cause or to forgive soldiers who lose for 
us the appeal to destiny. Easy to say; 
but victory requires belief in one’s 
cause; and belief in one’s cause, since 





that outruns one’s own determination, 
implies confidence in the division of la- 
bor and necessitates our acceptance of 
what others thereby commit us to. Loy- 
alty, you see, comes first and last; but 
our individual portion of loyalty is prow- 
ess, i.e., courage to accept our part and to 
discharge our lot in a system which we 
personally approve but do not individ- 
ually control. 

Only courage can reconcile each of us 
to the general commitment which our 
diplomats and politicians have made for 
us. Courage thus conceived is not fool- 
hardiness in a fight nor is it appease- 
ment in policy. The first would get us 
killed when what our country needs is 
our further service, and the last would 
make cowards of us on the theory that 
‘“‘he who fights and runs away may live 
to fight another day.” Courage is, as 
Aristotle would have it, a mean between 
undercaution and overcaution. It is a 
mean of such consequence to soldiers 
that we may call it the “Golden Mean 
of the profession of arms.”’ The sign that 
we have conquered fear is that we have 
ceased to debate with ourselves; that we 
are now calm with our eye on the target. 
Self-consciousness is everywhere and al- 
ways an enemy of the best performance. 
A case of conscience is, of course, an 
acute form of self-consciousness. We for- 
get ethics, therefore, as we get immunity 
to smallpox, by having had it or by re- 
lying upon medical men to inoculate us. 
Diplomats and politicians are our socio- 
somatic medicine men; and loyalty to the 
system which thus distributes the respon- 
sibility between them and us is the serum 
which gives us immunity from paralyzing 
anxiety in the air, on the ground, under 
the sea. Physically, the soldier is a man 
who sees no virtue in dying in bed; but 
spiritually it is for him a blessed relief to 
feel that loyalty to the specific cause for 











which he fights is loyalty also to decency 
in the fight and to a growing decency be- 
yond all fighting. 

It is this confidence which can enable 
us to face with equanimity the machin- 
ery we ourselves have helped to imple- 
ment, i.e., the Nuremberg doctrine that 
even military men may be tried afd con- 
demned for what under the old code 
passed as patriotism. The will to pledge 
ourselves to a commitment made for us 
in the interest of humanity itself—this is 
the very essence of that courage which is 
the free soldier’s ethics. “Courage,” im- 
mortally declared Socrates, is knowl- 
edge, “knowledge of the grounds of fear 
and hope.” It is a wise board of strategy 
which sees that the only proper ground 
for fear is ignorance of fact and insuffi- 
cient regard for what will maintain the 
morale of fighting men; and it is a wiser 
board of strategy which finds the grounds 
for its hope in confidence that our demo- 
cratic system can perfect itself perpetu- 
ally through its own creative agencies of 
self-correction. Lucky is the individual 
soldier who has courage to commit him- 
self irrevocably through loyalty to such 
a system. It was devotion to this ‘“‘ador- 
able faith” which led the young soldier, 
Wendell Holmes, to become in course the 
nation’s great Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: willingness, as he puts it, in 
“The Soldier’s Faith,” “to throw away 
his life in obedience to a blindly accepted 
duty, in a cause which he little under- 
stands, in a plan of campaign of which he 
has no notion, under tactics of which he 
does not see the use.” Only he who is 
willing to lose his life in freedom’s name 
can find his life in freedom’s fulfilment. 

Loyalty, when thus individualized 
through the courage of commitment, can 
relieve soldiers of the burden of private 
judgment without reducing them to ro- 
bots, decreasing thus the number of neu- 
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rotics during and following the war. In 
our political system, it is the business of 
civilian leaders to carry the heartaches of 
dubiety and the conscience-hurts of guilt 
so that soldiers may forget with honor 
what others are honored to remember 
and abide. 

3. The ethics of magnanimity.—What, 
then, is it that remains to distinguish sol- 
diers of freedom, within our division of 
labor, from, say, the Germans at Rotter- 
dam, the Germans who forgot to be civi- 
lized but remembered to be loyal and 
courageous and always and ever efficient? 
The most important distinction, no 
doubt, is that our military is the arm ofa 
democratic enterprise and that it is set in 
motion and given its general directives 
by a political technique based upon gen- 
eral consent and constructed to weigh the 
conflicting goods and evils as these ap- 
pear to and are aired by each individual. 
A second distinction results from the fact 
that democratic courage goes beyond 
mere efficiency in committing the indi- 
vidual to far-reaching institutions of wel- 
fare which in their farthest reach em- 
brace all mankind. Courage, which is the 
resolute following of our best judgment 
as to the action necessary to preserve the 
most important goods, will guard against 
gratuitous sacrifice of lesser goods or the 
unnecessary infliction of any evil. A third 
distinction in which these two eventuate, 
one that is in some peculiar sense ‘ mor- 
al,”’ is the luxury of sentiment with which 
free men manage to invest the operations 
of necessity. A member of my staff in 
Italy used always to ask whether it were 
written in an order that he had to like it. 
It never was. It never is. The soldier who 
makes courage his conscience can afford 
the luxury of private sentiment. 

What I have particularly in mind is 
this: that as a nation we have historically 
stood on principles which we hoped 
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might be acceptable to other peoples but 
which in any case left open for other 
peoples a way of co-operating with us or 
of going their own way in peace. To use 
a phrase currently popular, ours has been 
“an open society.” To put the matter 
negatively, we have not believed any 
man to be our enemy, even when he was 
our enemy, merely because he belonged 
to another race, or spoke another tongue, 
or deferred to other gods. Nor have we 
believed that any other nation or society 
was our natural enemy and must be de- 
stroyed. Ours has been a nation—it has 
been said, the only nation—in which the 
word “‘stranger” carries with it the sense 
of an affectionate greeting. 

From this lack of fixed prejudices, 
from this grass-roots of friendliness, a 
sense at first of reluctance and at last of 
compassion accompanies our every mar- 
tial effort. We are not quickly or easily 
at home to ourselves when war comes. It 
is from the vague, humane response—the 
“pity of it all”—that there has come, and 
may yet come to stay, movements to 
scrutinize, then to limit, and at last to 
counteract the use of force. The rules of 
honorable warfare have arisen as high 
penance to this sense of pity, as have in- 
stitutions like the League of Nations, the 
International Court of Justice, and fol- 
lowing World War II the United Na- 
tions. This is all, on a scale international, 
characteristically American. We are, at 
home, children of a national pattern that 
may seem paradoxical to power-lovers 
but is consistent throughout to those 
who seek perfection. This system of ours 
makes the civil supreme over the mili- 
tary; it puts a powerless court above the 
powerful executive; and it separates 
church and state so that neither the 
pride of the politician nor the presump- 
tion of the saint shall make more poison- 
ous the poison that power is. 





So organized at home and so moti- 
vated, how can we be otherwise, even as 
soldiers, when we must extend ourselves 
abroad? We march to war out of pity for 
southern slaves, or Cubans, or victims 
of Nazi sadism; and we march from suc- 
cessive wars to the music of a program 
scored like this: (1) to outlaw force as 
soon as possible, (2) to use force mean- 
time only for defense, (3) never even 
then to permit its use to be either gratui- 
tous or excessive, and (4) to spread the 
mantle of mercy over the scourge of 
God—in order to preserve even military 
victory from the shame of serving only 
those who conquer. It was this spirit 
which led to, and sustains, hesitancy 
over dropping the atomic bomb, and, 
once it was dropped as the lesser of two 
evils, has led us to precipitate efforts to 
outlaw its further use. ‘‘The bomb that 
fell upon America’”’ is the powerful and 
true description which one of our poets 
gives to that mighty act. Even in war 
our hearts sing the song, with Ralph 
Hodgson, 

of pity all men owe 
To hungry sparrows in the snow. 


This elemental pity graduates into 
magnanimity with the recognition, no- 
where else so strong as in America, that 
war is the Calvary of human rationality. 
We confront with pure pathos, therefore, 
the sad human fact that it is the best in 
man which sometimes leads to his worst. 
Men seldom kill effectively, we must re- 
mind ourselves, unless they kill for con- 
science’ sake. Our own Civil War, as Jus- 
tice Holmes sadly recalled, borrowed its 
glory from being waged by stalwarts who 
on neither side would run when beaten. It 
was the recognition of this joint cruci- 
fixion of the highest spirit in man which 
supported gallantry in Robert E. Lee and 
eventuated in Grant’s refusal to take 








Lee’s sword in the piteous ending of that 
pathetic holocaust before Richmond. It 
is in the genius of our history that the 
greatest of military men may be magna- 
nimous and that the humblest of fighting 
men may invest the ruins of their anger 
with the radiance of reparation. The 
American does not have to gloat his way 
to glory or drain his heart of blood in 
order to fulfil his sternest duty. 

Soldiers have touched moral bottom 
who can accord ¢o the enemy what they 
require of the enemy on the field of 
honor; and men have discerned the top 
of moral grandeur who can drop a tear 
upon the bier of him who was the one not 
to return to honor the conscience and the 
courage that drove them both to battle. 
It is the ethics incarnate in our American 
citizenship, surviving all divisions of la- 
bor and investing tragedy with the robes 
of mercy, which nerves citizens to live for 
what soldiers die for and which fortifies 
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soldiers to die for what citizens live for. 
When soldiers no longer support such 
courage, citizens will have ceased to sus- 
tain such conscience. 

Add, then, to the call of loyalty and to 
the demand of courage the precious pri- 
vate increments of pity and compassion. 
It is these which give a new dimension to 
ethics, crowning duty, stern still in its 
majesty, with the high virtue of magna- 
nimity. Soldiers who know this have 
known honor and are not innocent of 
ethics: they know past all forgetting how, 
with Sir Henry Newboldt, 

To set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize; 

To honor while you strike him down 

The foe that comes with fearless eyes,— 

To count the life of battle good 

And dear the land that gave you birth— 

And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE RELIGION OF JOHN DEWEY 





HORACE M. KALLEN 


URING half a century and more, 
D men and women from every land 
on the globe have gathered to 
learn from John Dewey of a humanism as 
catholic as it is wise, and to share with 
him a reasoned faith in freedom and in 
the processes of intelligence as both the 
method of this freedom, and the surest 
guarantee of equal rights for unequal hu- 
man beings in a brutal world without any 
other guarantees than those which the 
sons of Adam can develop and maintain 
by their own works on their own faith at 
their own risk. 

People who share this with the great 
teacher share his religion. 

Now religion is a word to conjure with. 
The thoughts and things to which it is 
applied receive thereby a certain privi- 
leged status, and are endowed with 
unique powers. The places where they 
are stored and used become privileged 
places. The persons who become by voca- 
tion the custodians of the places and the 
keepers and users of the objects of reli- 
gion become privileged persons. The 
words they utter in performing the rites 
and ceremonies wherein the objects of 
religion are employed, become privileged 
words and are themselves endowed with 
a power not attributed to the language of 
other vocations than the religious, nor of 
the daily life. AJ] thoughts, things, and 
tongues, all persons and places, are be- 
lieved to possess a certain quality called 
holiness.t They are held to be sacra or 


* “Holy” occurs in the oath administered to the 
armed forces in U.S.S.R. and figures in their military 
regulations and handbooks as revised since the fight- 
ing of World War II terminated. 
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sancta, by virtue of which they are able 
somehow to reach beyond the world of 
nature and of experience, and to influ- 
ence for human ends an entirely different 
and incommensurable world.? Conven- 
tion caJls this different world supernatu- 
ral or spiritual. Persons who are pre- 
sumed to possess the quality and the 
power are separated by belief and custom 
from the rest of mankind, their works 
and their ways. They are men of God. 
They claim, and for the most part they 
receive, reverence, submission and serv- 
ice denied to other men. Very many of 
them, while they live under the obliga- 
tions of a canon law, yet ask and receive 
its protection. What is right for them is 
privilege for everybody else. In sum, the 
persons, places and appurtenances of re- 
ligion are held to merit a peculiar loyalty 
and devotion, passing every other. 
Moreover the custom of every com- 
munity in the world endows the word re- 
ligion itself with these privileges and 
powers, and tends to suffuse with them 
anything whatsoever that has religious 
association. Long before guilt by associa- 
tion was invented by our patrioteers, 
holiness by association, whether of per- 


2 One report of the Arab assault upon the Jewish 
quarter of the Old City in Jerusalem illuminates the 
nature and role of the differentiation in the experi- 
ence of simple people. When the shooting was at its 
height, a cry was heard—Yiden, verlozt zach nit oif 
nissim—zagt Tillim!: “Jews, don’t depend on mir- 
acles—recite Psalms.’”’ For the rationalist among 
true believers who uttered this cry, reciting Psalms 
belonged to the natural world; miracles to the super- 
natural. The next step in the differentiation between 
the two worlds would be that of the prospering Cath- 
olic peasant who advised his less successful neigh- 
bors: ‘‘Prayer is not enough; you need dung.” 
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sons or property or practice, was a virtue 
in the diverse communities of mankind, 
the accrued virtues being as different and 
multitudinous as the communities. Each 
has its own, with its own sacra and sanc- 
ta, its own unique, particular way of in- 
fallibly accounting for the world, of des- 
ignating man’s perilous place in it, and of 
prescribing the profession’ and practices 
by which he would be sure to overcome 
hunger and thirst and sickness and sor- 
row, the disasters of nature, the mutual 
destructions of men, the annihilation 
which is death, and make an eternal hap- 
piness his certain destiny after he is dead. 
Each such configuration of faith and 
works tends, moreover, diversely to di- 
vide and multiply, according to the exi- 
gencies of time and place and circum- 
stances. The Protestant Christians of to- 
day’s United States are diversified into 
more than one hundred different and dis- 
tinct communions. The Catholics, in 
spite of an unremitting and relentless 
sacerdotal resistance, are divided at least 
as Roman and English, Polish National 
and Old Roman; the Orthodox are Greek 
and Serbian and Ukrainian and Syrian. 
The Judaists are divided into Orthodox 
and Reformed and Conservative. And 
these name only major variations within 
the Judeo-Christian cults. There are 
enough lesser ones to bring the total 
number of these units of religion in the 
United States up to two hundred and 
fifty. When we count in the others—the 
Mohammedans, the Parsees, the Brah- 
manists, the Sikhs, and Shintoists, the 
Taoists, the Confucians, the Fascists, the 
Nazis and other racists, the Spiritualists, 
the Communists—and so on to no end— 
each having its variants and dissenters, 
we cannot help realizing that although 
the grammarians would hold religion to 
be a noun, singular, third person neuter, 
it is in fact a portmanteau word, a singu- 





lar sign for a multitude of supernaturalist 
communions. The men and women of the 
world have religions, not religion. 

Yet, when the protagonists of any 
cultus say “religion,” they mean their 
own and only their own. The signal in- 
stance of this exclusive reference among 
Christians is, of course, Roman Catholic. 
But all sects and denominations of the 
Western world manifest it. The disposi- 
tion to it is general and endemic, espe- 
cially in western man, and there has not 
been a sect or denomination which failed 
at one time or another to express it, nor 
have many freed themselves from it. 

Its causes write a long strange page in 
the history of European culture. They go 
back to the times of the Epicureans and 
the Stoics and the Neo-Platonists, when 
there occurred a sort of exhaustion of the 
spirit of free thought. Confident curiosity 
was displaced by anguished uncertainty. 
The future ceased to be the mind’s field 
of free enterprise and became its safety 
vault. In the great schools and museums 
discovery and invention were aban- 
doned; they took for their task repeating 
the already discovered and refining the 
already invented. Their momentous con- 
cern was to recover, not discover, to con- 
serve the past and to conform the future 
to it. Somehow change, innovation and 
growth were felt to be a menace. Reason 
as free enquiry was displaced by reason 
as necessary order. Reason was the same 
as fatality. Though it could save from 
fear and futility, it saved by reconciling 
man to a universal necessity he could 
neither escape nor break. 

His experience, however, held an alter- 
native. He could oppose necessity with 
chance, fate with fortune. But the an- 
cients confronting chance and fortune 
suffered an even deeper anxiety and frus- 
tration than in confronting fate and 
necessity. They felt themselves at the 
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mercy of arbitrary implacable powers. 
Pliny describes their state of mind, 
“Throughout the whole world at every 
hour and place, by every voice, Fortune 
alone is invoked and her name is spoken; 
she is the one defendant, the one culprit, 
the one thought in men’s minds, the one 
object of praise, the one cause... . We 
are so much at the mercy of chance that 
chance is our God.’’3 
Such, then, was the state of man facing 
nature understood as fate, or understood 
as fortune. Gilbert Murray summed up 
the resulting mood of helpless anguish 
and flight from reason as “‘the failure of 
nerve.”’ From it were born the projec- 
tions of doctrine and discipline which 
render the dual oppressions of this world 
endurable, conquer evil ~and_ nullify 
death. The projected doctrine derives 
from Philo of Alexandria. He taught that 
beyond and behind nature operates a 
sole universal eternal supernatural crea- 
tor of nature, whom we cannot know by 
any natural way of knowing, by neither 
our senses nor our reason. If we know 
him at all, it is because he has freely 
chosen to reveal himself to us. This reve- 
lation communicates to us an infallible 
belief that he intervenes to save our help- 
lessness from the contingencies of For- 
tune by his providence and from the 
compulsions of Fate by his miracles. In 
this revelation we know that we are not 
dead when we have died, but are gath- 
ered to the Lord to enjoy him forever. 
There are other doctrines in the Phi- 
lonic teaching, but this one is nuclear. 
The sovereign Christian Church into 
which the Judaist cult of Christ devel- 
oped took Philo’s supernatural doctrine 
for its own, and built it into the revealed 
religion which is its singular care. It cast 
aside the Torah of the Judaists. It de- 
vised and established other sacra and 


3 Natural History, I, 22. 
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sancta and sacraments, another worship 
with other combinations of thoughts and 
things and doings wherewith to invoke 
supernatural miracle as salvation from 
fatal natural necessity and God’s Provi- 
dence as salvation from the chances and 
changes of natural fortune. 
Denominations arise as believers single 
out this or that item of the aggregated 
tradition to be their prime insurance of 
salvation, or when they announce a new 
revelation with new sancta and sacra, 
even such as those whose prophet was 
Hitler or whose pope is Stalin. But al] 
make identical claims of exclusive power 
to save. For each its own is the one, true, 
infallible power. Each sees competitors 
only as false pretenders, devilish inven- 
tions luring mankind to destruction, and 
themselves therefore justly condemned 
to destruction. Indeed, so momentous is 
his way of salvation to the true believer 
that not only is the thought of any active 
competitor intolerable—he cannot en- 
dure that an alternative way shall even 
exist in the same world with his own. At 
first quite spontaneously, and then with 
unflagging purpose, he makes of his reli- 
gion an imperialism of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. He cannot abide that there 
should be other faiths, the peers and ri- 
vals of his own. He sends his mission- 
aries out over the globe, to condemn and 
reject those others as superstitions and 
errors, and to convert the misbelievers 
and the unbelievers into true believers. 
His means of conversion run the gamut 
from honest competition and free persua- 
sion to all the implements of force and 
fraud which the history of religion re- 
cords. No belief of unbeliever or misbe- 
liever is conceded any right a true be- 
liever need respect.‘ All the powers of hu- 
4 See St. Augustine, in Civitate Dei: ‘‘That perse- 


cution is wrong which unbelieving men inflict upon 
the Church of Christ; but that persecution is right 
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man society are to be mobilized for the 
support and aggrandizement of the true 
belief and of the Church or State which 
is its sole custodian. 

In recent years the ultimate powers of 
salvation have been attributed to other 
metaphysical entities than those of the 
Judeo-Christian supernaturalisms. There 
have been the mystical State of the Fas- 
cists, the mystical Race of the Nazis, and 
the mystical Dialetic of Matter of the 
Communists. Each has been revealed as 
sole, true, infallible insurance against the 
compulsions of unkindly Fate, the uncer- 
tainties of unreliable Fortune. Each has 
been endowed with supernatural powers. 
For each its priests and prophets have 
made their totalitarian claims and sent 
out their missionaries with word and 
sword to conquer and convert mankind 
or to destroy them. 

Of course, this imperialist aggression, 
which is so signal a fact in the history of 
religions, has never gone unresisted. The 
resistance movement in the world’s reli- 
gions is perhaps the noblest, the most 
deeply human part of their story. The 
procession of the multitudes of men and 
women suffering inquisition, imprison- 
ment, torture and cruel death, because 
they would not yield their own faith to 
the oppressor imposing his irresistible 
might, makes a shining light in the dark 
history of civilization’s oldest institution. 
From the earliest martyrs given to the 
lions in some Roman circus, to the Jews 
and other dissidents in the concentration 
camps at Buckenwald and Oswiescim, 
from the Huguenots murdered on St. 
Bartholomew’s Night to the self-immo- 
lated dead of the Battle of the Warsaw 
Ghetto, from the multitudes of simple 
Spanish Catholic people perishing at 
which the Churches of Christ inflict upon unbeliev- 


ing men.” Stalin’s practice is today’s foremost ex- 
emplification of Augustine’s precept. 
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Franco’s hands for their republican faith, 
to the enslaved millions refusing to be 
Stalinized and therefore being killed with 
unendurable labor in the prison camps of 
Soviet Russia, they are all, in the literal 
sense of that term, protestants, bearing 
testimony for their diverse faiths, accept- 
ing torture and death rather than yield. 
It is this resistance which first affirmed 
and energized the principle of equal 
rights for different faiths to life and lib- 
erty and growth. It is the resistance 
group known as the Anabaptists who 
were the first martyrs to this principle 
and who first saw that it called for sep- 
arating church and state and freeing the 
personal conscience from all institutional 
coercion. It was the Society of Friends 
who brought these principles to effective 
practice’ and paid for their faith in free- 
dom a heavy price of blood and sweat 
and tears. Those who share this faith 
continue to pay, from the first syllable of 
recorded time to today’s last word.° 
For it is one thing to bring this faith to 
works in one’s person or one’s particular 
5See Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, 
III, 797-98: “Since God hath assumed to himself the 
power and dominion of the conscience, who alone can 
rightly instruct and govern it, therefore, it is not 
lawful for any whatsoever, by virtue of any authori- 
ty or principality they bear in government of this 
world, to force the conscience of others; and there- 
fore, all killing, banishing, imprisoning and other 
such things, which men are afflicted with, for the 
alone exercise of their conscience, or difference in 
worship or opinion, proceedeth from the Spirit of 
Cain, the murderer, and is contrary to the truth; 
provided always that no man, under the pretense of 
conscience, prejudice his neighbor in his life or es- 
tate, or do anything destructive to, or inconsistent 
with human society; in which case the law is for the 


transgressor, and justice to be administered upon all, 
without respect of persons.” The date is 1675. 


6 For the record see Theodore Schroeder, Consti- 
tutional Free Speech Defined and Defended (New 
York, 1919), and M. Searle Bates, Religious Liberty 
—An Inquiry (New York, 1945). The book is a 
world-wide survey of freedom of religions made 
under the auspices of the International Missionary 
Council. 
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communion ; it is quite another to win to 
it communicants of a different religion. 
It is one thing to require the “liberty of 
the gospel” for one’s own denomination, 
another to seek equal liberty of all reli- 
gions as a universal human right. On the 
record, the latter seems to have been pos- 
sible alone in those societies where no 
sect or cult could maintain preponderant 
power. Only in such societies could John 
Locke’s precept, that “no man by nature 
is bound unto any particular church or 
sect”’ become practice. The first of such 
societies in the entire record of the 
Judeo-Christian culture was that estab- 
lished by one of the great heroes of the 
resistance, Roger Williams, in his com- 
monwealth of Rhode Island, in the third 
decade of the seventeenth century.’ Be- 
fore God, he held, the evil of diversity of 
religions was not that they were disputa- 
tious and that all but one of the diverse 
were false, but that any, true or false, 
should be imposed by an oppressor’s pre- 
ponderant power at the cost of public 
peace.* The power to keep the peace 
could not be that of any religion, nor of 
all of them. It had to be a power that 
could, without fear or favor, maintain 
impartial peace between them, and as- 
sure to each its liberty on equal terms 
with others. Such a power would be their 
common ground. It could be only the 
civil power. When Williams passed from 
the scene, his commonwealth reverted to 
type with respect to religion. But his pre- 
cept and practice were sustained by the 
logic of events elsewhere in colonial 


7See Roger Williams, The Bloudy Tenet of Perse- 
cution. This is a collection of tracts from the pen of 
the colony’s founder. One records how in 1637 a man 
was disenfranchised because he prevented his wife 
from attending meeting as often as she wanted to, 
and was thus guilty of interfering with her freedom 
of conscience. 


®See the dialogue between Truth and Peace in 
The Bloudy Tenet of Persecution. 
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America. It inheres in the phases of the 
struggle for equal rights in religion whose 
first phase closed with the adoption of 
the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is reaffirmed 
in James Madison’s declaration of 1776 
that ‘“‘no man or class of men ought on 
account of religion to be invested with 
peculiar emoluments or privileges, nor 
subjected to any penalties or disabilities, 
unless under color of religion the preser- 
vation of equal liberty and the existence 
of the state be manifestly endangered.’’ 
It is reaffirmed with so sound a logic in 
his Memorial and Remonstrance of 1785, 
that it brought about the overwhelming 
rejection of Patrick Henry’s bill for state- 
supported education in religion.’® It is 
the faith which moved George Washing- 
ton in his reply to the Baptists’ appeal 
that guarantees of religious liberty be 
written into the Constitution. He wrote 
them: “I beg you will be persuaded that 
no one would be more zealous than my- 
self to establish effectual barriers against 


* This is part of the substitute which Madison 
proposed at the Virginia Convention of 1776 for the 
section on toleration in George Mason’s draft of the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights. 


1° Madison opposed the bill “because the bill vio- 
lates that equality which ought to be the basis of 
every law; and which is more indispensable, in pro- 
portion as the validity or expediency of any law is 
more liable to be impeached. ‘If all men are, by na- 
ture, equally free and independent’ all men are to be 
considered as entering into society on equal condi- 
tions, as relinquishing no more, and therefore retain- 
ing no less, one than another, of their natural rights; 
above all are they to be considered as retaining ‘an 
equal title to the free exercise of religion according to 
the dictates of conscience.’ Whilst we assert for our- 
selves a freedom to embrace, to profess, and to ob- 
serve the religion which we believe to be of divine 
origin, we cannot deny an equal freedom to those 
whose minds have not yielded to the evidence which 
has convinced us. If this freedom be abused, it is an 
offense against God, not against man. To God, there- 
fore, and not to man must an account of it be ren- 
dered.” (Memorial and Remonstrance to the Honor- 
able General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia.) 
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the horrors of spiritual tyranny and 
every species of religious persecution. 
. . . Every good citizen is accountable to 
God alone for his religious opinions and 
ought to be protected in worshipping a 
Deity according to the dictates of his 
own conscience.’ Jefferson, of course, 
saw eye to eye with Madison on this is- 
sue. It was Jefferson’s Bal of Religious 
Liberty which Madison persuaded the 
Virginia Assembly to enact into law; it 
was Jefferson’s urging as much as any- 
one’s that put freedom of faith and 
thought and utterance first in our Bill of 
Rights. His whole career was a labor to 
establish as the nation’s way of life the 
principle that human beings, each an in- 
dividual different from every other, are, 
as different, equal to each other in the 
rights to life, liberty, the pursuit of hap- 
piness; that government, all government, 
is their joint instrument jointly devised 
to secure their several rights on equal 
terms. This was Jefferson’s gospel, spo- 
ken in the Declaration of Independence. 
It is the gospel of that altogether new re- 
ligion which is the religion of all religions. 
The name for it is democracy. 

The religion of democracy is different 
from every other in being the common 
spiritual ground on which all live, and 
move and have their being, without fear 
or favor, in peace and equal liberty. It is 
the natural guarantee of the right to be 
different in supernatural religion without 
penalty, but also without privilege. Un- 
der democracy the diverse supernatural- 
isms relinquish their exclusive and mo- 
nopolistic claims to be sole custodians of 
infallible truth, and begin to practice 
somewhat the rule of live and let live, even 
live and help live. Each learns to acknow!- 
edge the dignity and worth of other be- 
liefs; each comes to recognize that there 
are many religions, not one alone and 
this one its unique self; that all have an 


equal title to demonstrate by their works 
their diverse and equal claims to superior 
merit as vessels of salvation. Instead of 
excommunicating and interdicting one 
another, the cults and denominations 
open up peaceful communications. A free 
interchange of ideas develops regarding 
their sacra and sancta. Their terms of ref- 
erence shift from the infallible assertions 
of ineffable revelations to reasonable in- 
quiries into the origins and consequences 
of the works and the ways by which the 
believers warrant their faiths’ claims. 
The new method becomes the one proc- 
ess of adjusting to one another numbers 
of otherwise inflexibly unadjustable in- 
fallibilities, the way that each unique 
doctrine and discipline unites with the 
others in competitive cooperation and 
cooperative competition. The new meth- 
od is, of course, the method of science. It 
is the secular ground on which alone the 
multitudes of diverse and diversifying 
sacerdotal dogmas can come together in 
peace and freedom. Without it, for ex- 
ample, there is not one version of that re- 
vealed word of God, the Bible. There are 
many. And each makes a contrary de- 
liverance justifying a contrary dogma 
and cultus. Each is declared to be the 
only true one, and all the others false.” 
But when all are brought together, and 
their resemblances and differences are in- 
quired into, when they are studied by the 
methods of history and philology and ar- 
chaeology and psychology and the other 
sciences of man, the many and opposed 
dogmatic Bibles orchestrate into one his- 
torical Bible whose oneness consists in 
the union of the diverse effected by the 


™ Thus, in 1942 Cardinal Villeneuve of Montreal 
ordered the “believing Church” of his diocese to 
burn all Protestant Bibles and other Protestant print 
which had come into their possession. Judaist rabbis 
of an orthodox denomination in New York burned a 
revision of their prayer book prepared for another 
denomination. 
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method of science. The same holds for 
every other domain where the human 
mind is free to inquire. 

This is why democracy and science be- 
come the sacra and sancta of a common 
faith, a faith which brings together all 
the world’s religions on equal terms of 
peace and freedom. Being a faith of 
faiths, it can pretend to no infallibility, 
to no unique revelation, to no exclusive 
possession of the sole and singular truth. 
It is the religion of the free mind and the 
open heart. The propagandists of the 
sacerdotal deprecate it as secularism. 

Of this religion, and of human salva- 
tion as this religion understands and 
works out salvation, John Dewey is to- 
day’s foremost prophet and interpreter. 
He has his own way of expressing it, and 
his expression permeates all his utter- 
ance. Many, indeed, regard it as the con- 
summation of his philosophy. It is a reli- 
gion manifest wherever communication 
wins over isolation and a self unites with 
others ‘‘through allegiance to inclusive 
ideal ends which the imagination pre- 
sents to us and to which the human will 
responds as worthy of controlling our de- 
sires and choices.”’ For whatever ‘‘divides 
man from man at the foundation of life’s 
activities’’ is to Dewey “‘the most corrod- 
ing form of spiritual pride and isolation.” 
He means by religion the catholicity of 

democracy, not the catholicism of a 
sacerdotal hierarchy. ‘““By seeking uni- 
ty,” he says, “and celebrating it, the 
churches would indeed become catho- 
lic.”"? But insofar as they seek monopoly 
for their own creeds and cults and would 
exclude all others, the churches cannot 
accomplish union; they but “‘stand in the 
way of the realization of the distinctively 
religious values inherent in natural expe- 
rience.’"3 Their supernaturalism “tends 

2See The Quest for Certainty, pp. 397, 308. 


"3 A Common Faith, pp. 27, 28. 
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by its own nature to breed a dogmatic 
and divisive spirit.”"4 Not that Dewey 
wants everybody to have the same be- 
liefs. Quite the contrary. ‘‘It is less im- 
portant that we believe alike than that 
we all alike inquire freely and put at the 
disposal of one another such glimpses as 
we may obtain of the truth of which we 
are in search.’’*s Such glimpses are expe- 
riences of union which feel so momentous 
that we call them supernatural. But they 
are events in nature that take us actively 
beyond the present toward ideal ultima- 
cies of human relationships. They are our 
experience of God, for “‘God”’ is the name 
Dewey would give to “this active rela- 
tion between the ideal and the actual.” 
This ‘‘active relation’’ is the vital core of 
the human enterprise. It alerts us to the 
event that ‘‘within the flickering, incon- 
sequential acts of separate selves dwells a 
sense of the whole which claims and dig- 
nifies them. In its presence we put off 
mortality and live in the universal. The 
life of the community in which we live 
and have our being is the fit symbol of 
this relation. The acts in which we ex- 
press our perception of the ties which 
bind us to others are its only rites and 
ceremonies.””*’? In them every man is his 
own priest, and every experience unfolds 
its own revelation. They signalize the hu- 
man task, which is “to labor persistently 
and patiently for the clarification and de- 
velopment of the positive creed of life im- 


14 The Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 607. 

*s A Common Faith, p. 51. 

© The Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 595. It is in- 
teresting to set this denotation of divinity alongside 
William James’s perception that the god-like is a 
function of the attitude an object evokes, and that 
this attitude may be evoked by amy object, ‘‘whether 
it be a concrete deity or not.”’ Divinity accrues to it 
when the ‘‘individual feels compelled to respond to 
[it] solemnly and gravely and neither by a curse nor 
a jest.” That is, ““God” is a value dependent on the 
how of belief, not on its what. 


™ Human Nature and Conduct, p. 331. 














plicit in democracy and science.”"* Even 
more is this the task of education. His 
later writings, Dewey replied in 1939 to 
a critic of his appraisal of supernaturalist 
religions, ‘‘are devoted to making explicit 
the religious values implicit in the spirit 
of science as undogmatic reverence for 
truth in whatever form it present itself, 
and the religious values implicit in our 
common life, especially in the moral sig- 
nificance of democracy as a way of living 
together.”’ If, as the American Council on 
Education declares, “Religion supplies 
the unifying principle which modern so- 
ciety lacks”*® this religion of religions is 
the one supplier. 

And is not this the unification that the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
embodies? The outcomes of long and 
laborious deliberations by representa- 
tives of nearly all the independent and 
sovereign states upon the globe, this Dec- 
laration is proclaimed by the Assembly 
of the United Nations Organization 
which adopted it as expressing “the high- 
est aspiration of the common people”’ for 
a world of freedom, “freedom of speech 
and belief and from fear and want.”’ Its 
thirty articles give concreteness and spe- 
cific intent to the “life, liberty and pur- 
suit of happiness” of our Declaration of 
Independence, and the general terms of 
the French Declaration of 1789. Six of 
the thirty refer to religion. Taking for 
their point of departure the fundamental 
first article, that “everybody is born free 
and equal in dignity and rights,” two of 
the six are negative. They affirm that re- 
ligion can impose no limitation on every- 
one’s title to all the rights and freedoms, 
nor on his or her equal rights in mar- 


18 The Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 597. 

19 Relation of Religion to Public Education: The 
Basic Principle, 1947. Committee on Religion and 
Education. 
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riage.”° A third is positive: it affirms the 
equal right of the world’s different people 
to freedom of thought, conscience and re- 
ligion, freedom to change their religion, 
and solely or collectively to teach, 
preach, worship and observe their reli- 
gions.” A fourth declares that education, 
as an indefeasible right must seek the 
“full development of the human person- 
ality and the strengthening of the funda- 
mental rights and freedoms by promot- 
ing tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups.’ 
Another forbids limitations upon any of 
the declared freedoms. National laws 
may be restrictive only as they secure 
“due recognition and respect for the 
rights and freedoms of others and of 
meeting the just requirements of morali- 
ty, public order and the general welfare 
in a democratic society.’”*3 The last 
clause of the Declaration forbids any and 
every perversion of its meanings for the 
purpose of justifying “any State, group 
or person’”’ in conduct ‘“‘aimed at the de- 
struction of any of the rights and free- 
doms set forth herein.” 

Such is the consensus of a common 
faith embracing all religions reached by 
the chosen representatives of civilized 
mankind. Students of religion will see at 
once how this faith differs from the estab- 
lished creeds and cults of the tradition, 
with their claims and practices. Accept- 
ing human beings as they are, it designs 
a plan of action in which all the peoples 
of the world can freely join to enact their 
“highest aspirations” into actual con- 
duct, by the means and measures natu- 
rally available to them. In a word, it pos- 
tulates the ‘active relation between the 
ideal and the actual’”’ that to Dewey is 
God. It takes for its base the secularism 
by which alone the world’s different and 
2 Article 26. 

33 Article 29. 


20 Articles 2 and 16. 
3t Article 18, 
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embattled sacerdotalisms can live and 
work together in peace and equal liberty. 
How, indeed, can it have any other base? 
The Communist synonym for this secu- 
larism is “‘cosmopolitanism,” and the 
secularist faith does envisage human be- 
ings everywhere as equal citizens of a 
free world of diverse and shared experi- 
ence. The envisagement is its secularity. 
Another synonym would be Human- 
ism: Humanism because it seeks to or- 
chestrate all the diversities of the human 
enterprise in a common endeavor to es- 
tablish equal rights and freedoms every- 
where. Humanism because its effort pos- 
tulates no other-worldly goals and tech- 
niques, but accepts and trusts the meth- 
ods and intentions of science and democ- 
racy. Secularism, equally with sacerdo- 
talism, recognizes the perilous state of 
man in the universe, the brevity of his 
life, the certainty of his death. It looks 
with sympathetic understanding and 
deep respect upon the failure of nerve 
which the human predicament occasions 
and on the supernaturalist images, pre- 
cepts and practices which that anguish 
creates for its own assuagement and sal- 
vation. But secularism keeps its nerve. It 
makes no resort to ‘‘Kismet,”’ “nichevo,”’ 
“the will of God” and other evasions of 
the responsibility to undertake the haz- 
ards of equal liberty on one’s own faith in 
one’s own works. It asks for no supra- 
natural miracle to save it from the fatali- 
ties of natural necessity nor for any su- 
pernatural Providence to save it from the 
chances and changes of natural fortune. 
It faces Fate and Fortune with courage, 
and without illusion, relying on the ener- 
gies of the human intelligence free to 
criticize and to create by its own powers 
at its own risks—the intelligence which is 
the living inwardness alike of science and 
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of democracy. John Dewey, so often de- 
scribed as the philosopher of the common 
man and the prophet of a common faith 
for the common man, may be even more 
rightly described as the apostle of the 
free intelligence at work in the common 
man on all the institutions of civilization. 
Its salvation is piecemeal, tentative, and 
ever on the edge of peril, but it is actual 
to this life, not post-mortem; and it is 
cumulative, as Otherworldly salvation is 
not and cannot be. “‘All intelligent think- 
ing,’’ the young Dewey once wrote to 
William James, ‘‘means an increment of 
freedom in action, an emancipation from 
chance and fatality.”’ His entire teaching 
is exposition and proof of this insight. 
The successful conversion of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights into 
works and ways that establish and main- 
tain them, despite fate and regardless of 
fortune, depends on nothing so much as 
on intelligent thinking. Thinking to this 
end will be, of all acts of religion, the 
most genuinely, heroically religious. Ever 
mindful of the Hippocratic observation 
that “life is short, art long, the occasion 
fleeting, experience not always to be 
trusted, and judgment difficult,” the 
communicants of this commonest of com- 
mon faiths would in fact transmute “the 
order of energies’—these words are 
Dewey’s—“‘to one of meanings which are 
appreciated and mutually referred to 
every other on the part of those engaged 
in combined action.’”’ That is, it would be 
an observance of the religion of religions 
which the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights implies, and which Dewey’s 
philosophy of experience and reason 
might be said to serve as the representa- 
tive theology. 
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CONSCIENCE AND CULTURE: A BIOSOCIAL 
APPROACH TO MORALS 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


THE ECLIPSE OF ETHICS 


ERE is hardly any ancient major 
branch of human knowledge which 
has suffered such complete eclipse 

in this century as ethics. With scientists 
the terms “conscience” and ‘‘morality”’ 
have become taboo. Psychologists speak 
only of inner tensions and conflicts that 
develop out of gaps between moral val- 
ues and egocentric impulses and behav- 
ior. They identify fitness of adjustment 
with rightness and goodness and moral 
principles with the “‘rationalization”’ and 
symbolizations of the interests of a 
group, class, or culture. Sociologists also 
rigorously eschew moral considerations 
in their study of social relations and 
processes, although certain moral stand- 
ards are implicit or hidden in their anal- 
ysis. Such trend has been due largely to 
the mechanical-individualistic bias and 
positivistic frame of reference of the so- 
cial sciences following the model of the 
physical sciences. More direct and corro- 
sive in its influence on the standards of 
right and wrong in conventional ethics 
was the development of Darwin’s doc- 
trine of evolution. Bertrand Russell 
aptly observes that this doctrine ‘made 
everything a matter of degree, obliterat- 
ing the absoluteness of white-and-black, 
right and wrong.’’ Evolutionism dis- 
solved “the old splendid certainties.”’ 
The belief in the variability of ethical 
systems and standards accounts for 
much moral pessimism, diffidence, or 
cynicism. This is strengthened by the 
general positive and scientific approach 
in the social sciences that shuns any con- 
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sideration of values, purposes, and ideals 
and by the opposing dogmas of “meta- 
physical individualism” of the philoso- 
phers and historical materialism of the 
Marxists, all such trends of thought be- 
ing entirely congruent with the stress of 
competition and mobility, utility and 
pleasure, in a mechanical-industrial age. 

Yet no age and no society can gloss 
over urgent and perennial moral prob- 
lems that encounter them at every step, 
particularly the present age and society 
that have witnessed the rebarbarization 
of some of the leading intellectual nations 
and general repudiation of moral princi- 
ples and categories among large sections 
of civilized humanity. The moral inse- 
curity and skepticism of this epoch have 
been compared with those prevalent in 
such previous periods of futility or deca- 
dence as the fifth century B.c. in Greece, 
the times of the later emperors in Rome, 
and the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Europe. The contemporary prev- 
alence of mental disorder and psycho- 
pathic behavior on a mass scale is per- 
haps unparalleled in the history of man. 


RELATION BETWEEN PSYCHOANALYSIS 
AND ETHICS 


It is, however, by no means true that 
the subject matter of ethics has disap- 
peared or has even been attenuated. Psy- 
choanalysis and psychopathology throw 
a flood of new light on the dynamics of 
moral behavior. These now yield a new, 
dynamic view of the human personality 
with its tensions, behaviors, and expect- 
ancies oriented in an integral manner at 
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conscious and unconscious levels and lay 
bare many strivings, conflicts, and im- 
peratives governing behavior that could 
not be clarified by introspective analysis. 
Recent developments of clinical psychol- 
ogy and of sociology reveal morals as 
the inescapable, bipartite psychological 
framework of the individual and soci- 
ety’s adaptations to each other, seen in 
the light of meanings and values of 
rightness or wrongness, and heavily 
charged with emotions from the differ- 
ent layers of consciousness. One part is 
conscience or what Freud called the su- 
per-ego, which is the social culture in- 
teriorized in the structure of child’s self 
largely through the mediation of the 
family and later on, as the child grows, of 
other cultural, economic, and political 
groups and associations. The other part 
is the external structure of social control 
represented by law, custom, myth, reli- 
gion, and moral code. The super-ego is 
also built up from inside, embodying resi- 
dues of earlier periods of development 
and former cultures. Besides there is the 
ego which is formed after parental 
imagos but gradually assimilates social, 
moral, and religious ideals from the so- 
cial groups{A balanced functioning of the 
ego organization that maintains and 
strengthens self-status—which is also 
connected with social status in the indi- 
vidual’s major roles and positions in in- 
stitutional life—is basic to moral devel- 
opment and fulfilment: Between the 
three different parts of the personality— 
the ego, the super-ego, and the id (of 
which sexuality is the best known part, 
the reservoir of the biologically rooted 
drives)—and the organized structure of 
social control that exercises constraint 
and pressure, there are constant ex- 
change, introjection, and _ projection. 
Thus there is fusion of ego needs, ideals, 
and fantasies with group _ interests, 
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norms, and utopias as well as conflict be- 
tween the rebellious urgings welling 
from the unconscious (id) and the laws 
and norms of society. 

The conscious and the unconscious 
parts of the machinery are, however, in 
time assimilated to each other, and this 
is of profound significance to both moral 
obligations and mechanisms of social 
control. Laws, codes, and manners be- 
come woven into the unconscious in the 
course of cultural development largely 
through parent, adult, and group identi- 
fication, making morality a matter of 
habit and routine; while the primeval un- 
conscious also works upon the pattern of 
culture and modifies it according to its 
imperative urgings that rebel against 
seyere repressions. 

/ Mature morality rests on the absence 
of inhibitions, inconsistencies, and dis- 
tortions in this dynamic reciprocity. This 
postulates accordingly the sublimation of 
the forces of the id and rational and in- 
clusive assimilation of the ego with the 
super-ego, or rather the submission of the 
archaic and exaggerated suptr-ego to the 
ego or a more rational conscience; on the 
one hand, and the dominance of aesthet- 
ic-expressive over repressive forms of 
control as well as the opportunity for 
self-assertion, sublimation, and creative 
expression of urgings in the social cul- 
ture, on the other. Immature morality, 
on the contrary, involves such techniques 
as projection, rationalization, and repres- 
sion, substitution, symbolization, and re- 
gression by which the organization of 
self achieves a new psychodynamic bal- 
ance in the course of tensions and con- 
flicts between unconscious impulses and 
moral norms and neurotic frustrations. | 
The above deeply ingrained techniques 
are used by everybody with greater or 
lesser stress upon one or the other, so 
that one’s schematized pictures of his 











self can be retained without loss and frus- 
tration, and without aggression toward 
fellow-man or the self / “Moral advance 
may be measured largely by the reduc- 
tion of the amount of man’s frustration 
by reorienting the pattern of culture, so- 


cial roles, and norms that surround him.) 


The above baldly drawn psychoanalytic 
picture of the functioning of personality 
is a theoretical construct, based on phy- 
logenetic and ontogenetic experience and 
therapeutic result, and is as much scien- 
tifically valid as the concept of electron, 
proton, and neutron in atomic physics. 


THE PSYCHOBIOLOGICAL FRAME 
OF REFERENCE 


We may now briefly indicate the im- 
portant trends in psychobiological analy- 
sis that provide a new frame of reference 
for ethics. 

First, the fundamental psychoanalytic 
concept of the primitive super-ego that 
bears and transmits the moral heritage of 
society and culture, as the germ plasm 
carries the organic heritage, and that, 

- once installed in the psyche of each hu- 
man child, becomes the nucleus of devel- 
opment of his moral feelings and senti- 
ments in adulthood, serves as an invalu- 
able bridge between ethics and psychol- 
ogy. 

Second, the view of human mind as a 
continual flux of drives, complexes, emo- 
tions, images, and symbols, forming an 
integral inseparable series, now blending 
smoothly and now in irreconcilable con- 
flict with one another, along with their 
reminiscences from ancestry or the dis- 
tant past and their intimations and 
yearnings of future human relations, 
provides the scientific foundation of dy- 
namic, functional ethics. Such fusion or 
conflict is partial or complete at both un- 
conscious or conscious levels as the result 
of which human frustrations produce dif- 
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ferent degrees of inner tension and the 
mechanisms of social control are of dif- 
ferent degrees of imperativeness. The ur- 
gency and ambivalence of tension and 
obligation are rooted in the growth of the 
self as a dynamic process in its social 
setting. 

Third, the theory of psychodynamic 
equilibrium, viz., that every psychic con- 
flict is resolved by the psyche through 
the most economical distribution of 
forces in its conscious, fore-conscious, 
and unconscious segments, achieving a 
new balance in the total configuration, is 
also of profound significance for ethics, 
Man’s anxieties, aggressions, and neuro- 
ses, due to chronic frustrations, are re- 
vealed as adjustive psychic patterns and 
habits of life intrenched in the dynamic 
interplay between the ego and the envi- 
ronment, physical and social cultural. 

Neurosis, psychosis, or criminosis has 
each to be traced to both factors of in- 
dividual heredity and environment and 
the surrounding social milieu and its ex- 
pectancies and compulsives. The psycho- 
dynamic theory that no group, institu- 
tion, or scheme of culture meets human 
urgings fully and adequately focuses at- 
tention where culture fits into human na- 
ture and its potentialities unsatisfactori- 
ly. Many ethical commands and cultural 
taboos and compulsives in society are too 
severe in their interference with funda- 
mental urges, while new goals are not yet 
learned and adopted/ As opportunities 
for transference of urges, sublimation, 
limited expression, or catharsis are not 
available in full measure, frustration 
leads to aggression directed toward soci- 
ety! On the other hand, the progress of 
culture and morality implies the super- 
session of coercive authority, whether the 
tyrannical super-ego of the individual or 
the pressure and constraint of the group, 
by creative, rational conscience and aes- 
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thetic-symbolic patterns of social con- 
trol{ A new functional ethics should be 
deeply concerned with the causes of mass 
frustrations in society in which is psycho- 
biologically rooted the wide prevalence 
of collective neurosis, psychosis, and 
criminosis| Unless it grounds itself on the 
Freudian ‘‘therapy”’ of both diminution 
of modes of repressive control and frus- 
trations in society and rational integra- 
tion of the super-ego in the self—both or- 
ganically interwoven with each other—it 
cannot guide individual and group ad- 
justment in a smooth and harmonious 
working unity. 

The super-ego of psychoanalytic theo- 
ry, thanks to the ego ideal in it, com- 
prises the germs from which all morality 
and religion have evolved) Out of the 
comparison of the ego with its ideals have 
arisen, according to Freud, the humility 
of religious feeling, the moral censorship 
of the conscience, the sense of guilt and 
of love, reparation, and goodness—in 
short the representatives of all moral 
limitations: it is the advocate of the 
striving after fulfilment and perfection. 
Some modern psychoanalysts emphasize 
as the result of their clinical experience 
that the neurotic is the victim of chronic, 
unsolved moral conflicts and that his 
cure is possible only through the con- 
quest of the dual resistances of the bur- 
den of conscience, originating in an ex- 
aggerated and distorted sense of guilt 
and need for punishment, and of nar- 
cissism, by appeals to the patient’s truth- 
fulness, uprightness, higher moral sacri- 
fice, and sense of duty, to forces “‘be- 
yond the pleasure principle’’ and, again, 
by “narcissistic humiliation’’ or sublima- 
tion of his narcissistic striving after pleas- 
ure/ Unless his dual bulwarks of the bur- 
den of conscience and narcissism are mor- 
ally assailed through transference and 
instruction by explanation of the ana- 





lysts, the therapeutic efforts come to 
grief. Analyzing the psychoses of the pa- 
tient to the rock bottom, they find that 
mere intellectual insight is not enough 
and that it is indispensable for the pur- 
pose of genuine cure to stress the higher 
values—ethics, religion, and social sense, } 
Jung similarly observes: “The patient 
does not feel himself accepted unless the 
very worst of him is accepted too.”? 
Again, he points out that the task of 
coming to terms with his philosophy of 
life is one which psychotherapy inevita- 
bly sets itself, even though not every pa- 
tient probes to the deepest levels. The 
emotional disturbance of the patient 
should indeed activate the corresponding 
religio-philosophical factors in the ther- 
apist, who “‘must go with his patient, for 
better or worse without any pre-con- 
ceived notions, in search of those religio- 
philosophical conceptions which corre- 
spond to the emotional state of the pa- 
tient. These conceptions come up in an 
archetypal form, freshly sprung from 
that maternal soil from which all religio- 
philosophical systems ultimately arose.’’ 
Psychoanalytic therapy, accordingly, 
tends to stress the significance of ethical, 
religious, and metaphysical symbols, 
processes and experiences, as necessary 
to healing, especially, as Max Levy-Suhl 
finds, for overcoming the last barriers 
which can oppose the completion of an 
analytic cure. 


THE FREUDIAN NEGLECT OF CON- 
SCIOUS MECHANISMS 


We, therefore, come back to ethics by 
the well-trodden road of science and ex- 
perimental procedure, psychology, and 
psychotherapy traversed by Charcot, 


*C. G. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, 
p. 270. 

2C. G. Jung, Essays on Contemporary Events, 
pp. 38-41. 











Janet, Freud, Adler, and Jung. But 
ethics here has to deal not with static at- 
tributes of objects and phenomena but 
with dynamic processes—dynamic 
wishes, aspirations, and repressed com- 
plexes and social constraints, repressions, 
and suppressions in their regular devices 
or dramatic interplay in the personality, 
on the one hand, and the environmental 
circumstances, group changes, and fluc- 
tuating social and cultural pressures, on 
the other. 

Ethics is therefore concerned, first, 
with the growth and development of the 
personality as a biologically based dy- 
namic process under the influence of the 
social-cultural milieu; and, second, with 
the individual’s fluctuating group roles, 
relations, and situations that create and 
sustain functionally appropriate moral 
expectancies, demands, and pressures. 
Both conscious and unconscious mecha- 
nisms are involved in the developmentand 
enforcement of the moral attitude.] The 
Freudian school have on the whole exag- 
gerated man’s ignorance of and incapaci- 
ty to manipulate his unconscious with its 
bubbling reservoir of sexuality which is 
a source of both tension and creative ac- 
tivity] The id brings inner conflicts and 
neuroses when brought to the conscious 
sphere but may elicit profound creative 
inspiration and ecstasy as it retains the 
mystery of the unconscious in the proc- 
esses of sublimation} The psychoanalysts 
as they contribute to make sexuality con- 
scious do not, however, place due empha- 
sis on the role of consciousness in the de- 
velopment of man’s moral attitude and 
creative imagination. The contents and 
mechanisms of man’s conscience include 
conscious elements and processes, while 
the super-ego is anchored upon the whole 
normative system of roles, property, 
manners, and mores and not merely upon 
sexual taboos and regulations that are 
all internalized by the child with full 
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awareness. Conscious processes are also 
significant in symbolic role-playing that 
fusing with actual role-playing in society 
controls attitudes and norms involving 
right and wrong. The more complex the 
social culture, the more dominant, in- 
deed, is the influence of intellectual and 
aesthetic symbols and models and imagi- 
native role-playing in regulating the ac- 
tual behavior of men. The Freudians dis- 
regard man’s conscious striving with the 
aid of symbol patterns to combat the un- 
conscious trends of sex, assertiveness, 
and aggressiveness, as well as hidden 
anxieties, self-deceptions, illusions, and 
indirections and to construct a broad, 
stable, and secure style of life amid its 
many bafflements. Man’s potential social 
dispositions are also powerful aids to 
self-mastery and _ self-fulfilment that 
Freudianism does not take into full ac- 
count. Here, again, the entire legacy of 
language, sign pattern, and artistic and 
cultural symbolism is of help to him in 
identification with a consciously remade 
social world for active participation. This 
introduces an altogether new dimension 
to morality. Just as man’s mind and be- 
havior represent a unity, so his super-ego 
and reason as well as the cultural, moral, 
and legal orders are tied to one another 
as an integral whole—the world of sym- 
bols, meanings, and values. Conscience 
is as much sustained by laws and institu- 
tions as the latter are nourished by con- 
science.| The ideal values and symbols 
and the entire framework of social rela- 
tions, taboos, laws, disciplines, and man- 
ners are inseparable and continuous. Psy- 
choanalytic theory on the whole misses 
this continuity in the mechanisms and 
patterns of super-ego and culture. 


CONTINUITY OF CONSCIENCE 
AND CULTURE 
re . . . 
Morality is not an external restraint 
or an independent binder of society. 
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Man’s desires, values, and roles make 
the group, and the group acting on the 


desires, values, roles, and super-ego of | 


the young makes morals and personality. 
Yet man is not soft, malleable clay, 
molded by group forces and pressures 
alien to his nature. He reflects, evaluates, 
and chooses; his morality and personality 
are integrated also out of his own needs, 
wishes, symbols, and fantasies in rela- 
tion to his role and self-status and to the 
cosmos to which he feels he belongs. 
Sometimes he cannot identify himself 
with the group, his conscience with 
group expectancy, and his roles with the 
scheme of culture, resulting in tension, 
frustration, neurosis, and _ psychosis. 
Sometimes as he rejects a given role and 
life-pattern, and fights against social and 
cultural pressures, leaning upon the ra- 
tional, creative rather than the coercive 
aspect of his conscience, he makes new 
roles, new morals. Many are the Freudi- 
an dynamisms by which an acceptable 
individuality and morals are created and 
maintained as the self seeks its anchorage 
on the social-cultural milieu through its 
functionally appropriate roles and posi- 
tions. We find here also of much signifi- 
cance Adler’s theory of the instincts of 
self-assertion and power and of neuroses 
arising out of inferiority feelings in hu- 
miliating roles of the personality. Man’s 
self-recognition or self-esteem is pieced 
together out of his various self-social 
roles. Self-status needs defense, nurture, 
and enhancement in man’s divergent 
roles and positions in society, whether 
actual or ideal and symbolical. Rebuffed, 
slighted, and frustrated, the self adopts 
devices of compensatory enhancement. 
The human personality and its social- 
cultural milieu ought to be both under- 
stood as dynamic processes and the type, 
manner, and direction of the changes in 
each case clearly ascertained. Ethics is to 
be viewed not as a fixed set of attitudes, 


beliefs, and sentiments or system of doc- 
trines but as a dynamic psychological 
mechanism of individual and group 
adaptations that begin with a harsh, ad- 
monishing conscience and social con- 
straint but consummate themselves in 
rational-aesthetic symbols, ideals and 
norms, all of varying degrees of impera- 
tiveness and sometimes integrated into a 
unity, sometimes coming into conflict 
with one another. 


THE GROUP ENVIRONMENTAL “FIELD’’ 1N 
ETHICS: THE FOUR IDEAL TYPICAL 
GROUPS OF MORAL QUALITY 


These tensions and integrations of 
moral imperatives are largely a matter of 
group configuration. From Gestalt psy- 
chology we can usefully derive the cen- 
tral notion of the group environmental 
“field’”’ and forces in ethics. In sociology 
the notion of the group is gradually su- 
perseding the older Spencerian concept 
of ‘‘society.’’ Several contemporary in- 
vestigations in the subject deal with the 
relations between the individual person- 
ality and the social group, the processes 
of personality adjustment or maladjust- 
ment as these are determined by status- 
gaining or status-losing, and with group 
morale and “at homeness.’”’ But no in- 
tegral or structural-functional group 
theory has emerged. The analysis and 
description of group behavior are on the 
whole fractional and hardly benefit from 
the Gestalt perspective in which human 
values, conscience, morals, personality, 
group role or status, and form of social 
control may be viewed in their together- 
ness and dynamic interdependence. We 
have now to advance toward a field the- 
ory in ethics, remembering that the 
quality of human behavior in social-mor- 
al space rises to the level of values and 
roles, judgments, and imperatives of 
both the group and the wider social com- 
munity. Moral values and imperatives 
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follow the dialectic of the human associa- 
tion, the communion of man in group 
life. These take different forms as the 
process of group participation, mutuali- 
ty, develops and issues into its consum- 
mation. 

Social psychology has already provid- 
ed ethics with a frame of reference for the 
investigation and measurement of group 
formation and change including group 
disintegration, revolution, or collapse 
that correspond at the cultural level to 
neurosis, psychosis, and criminosis at the 
individual level. But the theory of the 
social group as a dynamic-structural- 
functional system which is developing 
largely as the result of the impact of psy- 
choanalytic principles on sociology has 
not been scientifically related to the in- 
dividual’s moral attitude, norm, and ex- 
perience. We suggest a classification of 
human groupings into four ideal cate- 
gories of moral quality and level of hu- 
man communion, viz., crowd, interest 
group, society or community, and ab- 
stract commonality. As we rise from level 
to level of group communion or partici- 
pation, we mark a deepening of the self 
through the dominance of its universal 
and transcending aspects over those that 
are immediate, restricted, and fragmen- 
tary and a consciousness of interpenetra- 
tion and identity. These constitute the 
core of personality development and the 
moral process. 

The dogma of metaphysical individ- 
ualism of the nineteenth century estab- 
lished a barrier between self and not-self, 
which modern psychologists since Wil- 
liam James delineated the expansion of 
the self insist cannot be rigidly drawn. 
From early childhood the self spreads out 
into its belongings, the home, the family, 
and the primary group. The intensity of 
self-feeling, of course, diminishes as the 
self oversteps the primary group world. 
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But mystics and artists can most readily 
reach out to the universe, and their rea. 
son, feeling, and emotion become func. 
tional components in a vast collective liy- 
ing. For the normal individual the self 
easily extends to the interest group, 
community, and commonalty without 
that social pressure that sociologists 
usually postulate due to their narrow, 
rigid delimitation of the boundaries of 
the self. Only the frustrated, superficial, 
restricted self cannot show extension, in- 
timacy, or identification. 

The crowd or mob shows at once 
man’s self in the lowest level of immedi- 
acy, irrationality, and superficiality and 
his gregariousness in its most dramatic 
manifestation. It, of course, represents a 
phase of social distintegration, a lapse or 
dissolution of the moral values, habits, 
and standards of the community. It does 
not throw off any moral principle or 
norm. The crowd manifests psychopathic 
behavior. For a scientific study of social 
morality crowd behavior is, however, as 
important as the behavior of psycho- 
paths is for the study of individual mo- 
rality. 

In the dynamic pattern of interest- 
group, community, and commonalty the 
successive moral principles of reciprocity, 
justice, and love emerge as the contained 
imperatives of the typical associations 
and social relations, comprising a func- 
tional series of ethical development that 
exhaust all possible moral relations in 
human culture. Reciprocity or fair play, 
justice or equity, love or sharing, are dif- 
ferent ways of ego involvement or com- 
munion, which in their totality coincide 
with the full dignity and humanity of 
man. The form of the moral value or im- 
perative is to be sought in the nature of 
the ego involvement or communion it- 
self, as defined and stabilized by the 

group configuration; moral perfection is 
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the final stage or fulfilment of the process 
of group participation. Thus, as White- 
head would say, the process constitutes 
the essence of the thing. 

Moral norm is the outcome of the spe- 
cific form of group participation in and 
through which it articulates itself. Inter- 
est group, with its moral norm of reci- 
procity or fair dealing, community with 
its norm of justice, or equality and com- 
monalty with its norm of love or service, 
comprise all the logical possibilities of 
human communion. Man’s social com- 
munion pertains entirely or mainly to 
either one or other of the three basic 
groups with their constitutional expect- 
ancies and imperatives. His moral senti- 
ments and behaviors, standards and vir- 
tues, are also grounded on the valuations, 
expectancies, and judgments in these 
three fundamental categories of group- 


ing. 


MORALS IN RELATION TO 
GROUP DYNAMICS 


The above group classification is so- 
cial-psychological and functional. Each 
category of group in this scheme may be 
studied as a typological construct (in 
Max Weber’s sense) with which devia- 
tions and transitions to other forms may 
be analyzed and compared. From the im- 
pulsive hallucinatory rapport of the 
crowd, mass, or mob, man rises to the ra- 
tional-contractual connection of the in- 
terest group, and to the affective-rational 
bond of the society or community, and, 
finally, to the affective-rational-mystical 
communion of the concrete or ideal com- 
monalty. On the other hand, compact, 
well-knit commonalty groups under 
changed circumstances split up and re- 
vert to the loose, inchoate structure of 
interest groups, crowds, or masses, with 
the entire transformation of moral senti- 
ments and behaviors. The bond of group 





connection and associated moral expect- 
ancy and imperative are dynamic, fluent 
in the context of the total moral situation 
and value pattern. There is, indeed, con- 
stant to-and-fro movement of groups 
from one kind of basic social participa- 
tion and relations to another. 

All groups under the stress of insecuri- 
ty, anxiety, persecution or threat of iso- 
lation become solidare and participate in 
the nature of a commonalty group or re- 
gress to the level of crowds before disin- 
tegration. A commonalty group like the 
family or the sect is, however, so much 
intrenched in its unitive mores, moral 
habitudes, symbolic patterns of rational, 
unitive behavior and idealizations that 
regressions to the primitive impulsive 
crowd level are unusual. The family in 
the stable social cultures indeed, seldom 
lapses into a mob, although famines, epi- 
demics, and wars are known to break up 
families and dissolve kinship groups into 
a floating mass that commits transgres- 
sions against cherished duties and obliga- 
tions. On the other hand, in many mod- 
ern unstable industrial-urban communi- 
ties the family is attenuated into the 
dyad and hardly exhibits the ‘“we-feel- 
ing’ and solidarity of the commonalty 
but comes largely to rest on contractual 
considerations. As it partakes of the 
quality of the interest group, divorce or 
the broken dyad becomes common. New 
sex and parenthood mores and standards 
also emerge in the wake of the unstable 
family pattern. 

In the midst of the changing configura- 
tion of group life with its distinctive so- 
cial ties and bonds, its specific quality of 
group interaction, morale or esprit de 
corps, man finds his ways of social behav- 
ior and their norms; for the latter are 
simply standardized, meaningful, ideal- 
ized patterns of conduct that emerge in 
the group process itself. 














The group with its system of mores 
and morals, symbols and myths, not only 
molds him but also requires him to play 
his due role in its complex pattern of ac- 
tivities. Man’s rights and duties and vir- 
tues are focalized round his social roles 
and positions. Since man is a member of 
many groups, the structuring of his mo- 
rality or the patterning of his virtues de- 
pends upon the compounding and crys- 
tallizing of his various group roles. He is 
the kind and tender self in the family, the 
irrational and pugnacious self in the 
crowd, mass, or political party, and also 
the highly egoistic and self-assertive self 
in his class, profession, or trade-union 
with which he identifies himself as he 
seeks improvement of security, status, 
and prestige; and he is, again, the lonely 
and humble self as he belongs to the vast 
cosmos. Every complex social culture 
offers a multiplicity of group selves; and 
human morality and personality are 
largely matters of perception and enact- 
ment of roles and of self-evaluation and 
self-status in a complex, interdependent 
system of role behavior. 

There is constant shift in moral norms 
derived from different group contexts of 
individual functioning; yet a consistent, 
balanced, and conscious moral personali- 
ty grows up in and through the behavior 
of a number of mutually exclusive selves. 
The integration of the different roles is 
however neither easy nor mechanical as 
the balancing of the various moral norms 
and standards is not obvious or smooth. 
But it is the dominant and central group 
of the social-cultural milieu that over- 
steps, molds, and orders the general out- 
look and feeling tone, what is described 
as “ethos.” It is the feeling tone or 
“ethos”’ of the dominant group that pro- 
foundly affects both personality types 
and mores and morals. As a matter of 
fact it is the ethos and morality of the 
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dominant and determinative groups—in 
the West it is the interest group or the 
economic class—which is the ethos of the 
people and culture. In the Orient, espe- 
cially in India, China, and Japan, the 
unity, security and consequent solidarity 
of the family as the central commonalty 
group are the bedrocks of the ethos and 
system of mores and morals of the 
peoples, to which of course is added the 
leaven of the sense of oneness with the 
cosmos. 

The study of man’s roles and groups 
giving their distinctive quality to his 
feelings, mores, and morals, his cogni- 
tions, symbols, and fantasies in the com- 
munity is fundamental in ethics. The 
group is a functional whole, a vital so- 
cial-moral ‘‘conjuncture’’; and the Ge- 
staltist approach affords rich possibilities 
for the comparative study of groups and 
their inner mechanisms, evaluations, and 
controls. What is true of individuals and 
interpersonal moral relations is also true 
of groups and of intergroup moral rela- 
tions. 


THE DIALECTIC OF HUMAN COM- 
MUNION AND MORALS 


Reciprocity, justice, and love sustain 
the realization of the process of commun- 
ion, level by level; and, as each level is 
satisfactorily concluded, a specific moral 
principle or norm emerges, constituting 
a consummatory phase of communion. 
The consummation of human commun- 
ion in commonalty, with its contained 
moral principle or norm of love, is rela- 
tive to the earlier stages of communion in 
the community and the interest group 
with their respective norms of justice and 
reciprocity. Thus both group and norm 
develop or approximate to the next phase 
of social integration maturing into its 
fulfilment. Commonalty is the final stage 
of human communion, as its associated 
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norm of love or sharing constitutes the 
essence of moral perfection. Love or shar- 
ing is, indeed, the highest moral prin- 
ciple; itds the feeling and behavior pro- 
ceeding from the most profound, bound- 
less solidarity that man can experience 
and establish in all its concreteness. Ac- 
cordingly the dialectic of the human 
communion creates or rather constitutes 
the functional series of appropriate role- 
playing patterns, moral imperatives, and 
virtues that embody the essence of hu- 
manity, regardless of region, race, or cul- 
ture. Thus sociology gives to empirical 
ethics a generalized moral evolution the- 
ory which provides a dynamic framework 
for the ordering and organization of the 
phenomena of morals. Moral standards 
are viewed here not as intuitions derived 
from the individual’s innate sense of 
right or wrong but as precipitates or 
emergents from the ideal-typical group 
“field” and so far as experienced inside as 
largely deduced from the latter, mediat- 
ed through the parents and intimate 
groups as well as through ideological-cul- 
tural symbols and models. 

Social cultures everywhere exhibit a 
wide variety of groups of different moral 
quality and level of integration that in- 
deed make up the moral complexion of 
the community. If crowds and mobs 
awaken catastrophic psychopathic be- 
havior in modern industrial culture by 
appealing to the primitive insecurities 
and anxieties of infancy and by project- 
ing as attainable the longed-for megalo- 
mania of cradle days among a body of 





underprivileged men who share similar 
frustrations and aggressions, abstract or 
ideal commonalty groupings also arouse 
goodness, love, and charity and bind to- 
gether man and man in new moral and 
spiritual ties. Man’s experiences of 
moral nobility can be enormously en- 
larged by the right organization of 
groups and institutions, while wrong or 
diseased groups and institutions lower 
the level of individual morale and “at 
homeness.”’ 

We thus see the relation between indi- 
vidual and social morality in new light. 
The higher types of social groups such as 
commonalties and communities rather 
than interest groups and crowds, by in- 
trojecting a more rational, inclusive su- 
per-ego or conscience into the personality 
structure, can start the individual better 
and surer on the rough moral road. Be- 
sides, these condition and train the indi- 
vidual by sublimations, displacements, 
symbolizations, and reaction formations 
of love, good will, and fellow-feeling that 
can effectively combat primitive aggres- 
sive and self-assertive tendencies The 
process of group integration is in fact the 
crux of the moral process. It is the group 
pattern and its contained basic expect- 
ancies and imperatives, rights and duties, 
norms and symbols, that determine what 
moral life the individual can create for 
himself, to what extent he can deepen 
and expand his self, and what virtues he 
can attach to the fulfilments and inhibi- 
tions of himself and his fellow-men. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF CORPORATE MAN! 


ELISEO VIVAS 


N The Good Life Jordan has at last given 
I us a book that permits us to do justice to 
his intellectual vigor and his creative powers 
as a philosopher, for he has written a book 
that can be read without a deep sense of 
frustration and defeat. About twenty years 
ago, if my memory does not betray me, Jor- 
dan published a book entitled Forms of In- 
dividuality, containing pages and perhaps 
even a few sections of singular lucidity, but 
which was, as a whole, utterly unyielding to 
effort. A few years later Jordan published a 
book on aesthetics, again equally impene- 
trable. I mention these facts (if facts they 
are) in order to dispel unfounded fears on 
the part of prospective readers who might 
have had the same experience with Jordan’s 
earlier work that the reviewer had, and to 
emphasize, by contrast, the positive quali- 
ties of the present work. It is true that The 
Good Life contains many passages that are 
opaque and displays other evidence of the 
fact that Jordan, in spite of his assertion 
that cooperationis an absolute moral law, 
does not give as much thought as he might 
to his reader. But when one has said what 
needs to be said about these negative and 
less pleasant topics, one is glad to be able to 
add that the effort put into digesting the 
book will be well repaid.’ For the content is 

*E. Jordan, The Good Life (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1949). Pp. 460. $5.00. 

2 For instance, the author makes only one spe- 
cific reference by name to a writer of minor stature, 
although he frequently criticizes unsparingly the 
work of his fellow philosophers—a reference to 
Green (p. 359); but Green’s name does not appear in 
the index. His references are always to ‘much recent 
discussion of ethical theory,” or to “prevailing” 
opinion (pp. 38, 45, etc.). Often the reader requires 
no more, but frequently he wants to know to whom 
exactly Jordan is referring, in order to check the 
author’s interpretation and the validity of the criti- 
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important and the opaque passages are com- 
pensated for by paragraphs and even whole 
sections written with stark eloquence of a 
deeply moving kind. The reviewer is thus 
cordially in agreement with Charner Perry, 
who states on the jacket that The Good Life 
is “a thorough and skillful reconstruction of 
ethical theory—one of the three or four 
American books saying something about the 
foundation and central concepts of moral 
and political philosophy.” 

The reason for the high quality of the re- 
construction is that Jordan has grasped the 
common assumptions of what he calls the 
“prevailing” ethical thought, has clearly 
perceived the confusions to which they lead 
in theory and the conflicts they encourage 
in practice, and proposes a well-grounded, 
systematic means of avoiding them. What- 
ever faults one may discover in the doc- 
trines with which the author would replace 
the prevailing ones, they are not the faults 
that vitiate current moral philosophies. If 
his doctrine is valid, the problem of the ob- 
jectivity of the moral judgment and of the 
means and manner of justifying it, and the 
pivotal question of the source and authority 
of obligation, are redefined in a way that 
successfully avoids the wearisome and hope- 
less puzzles with which we are familiar. At 
the very least Jordan has defined the prob- 
lems in a way that forces those who disagree 


cism. Again, the index is not carefully compiled, and 
passages on such important topics as “the good life,” 
and “religion,’”’ which I had occasion to look up, are 
left out. One is grieved that a man will spoil the total 
effect of a major achievement by relatively small 
blemishes that could have been avoided with the ex- 
penditure of what amounts to not much more than 
mechanical labor. I am sorry to have to notice these 
blemishes but I do not believe that they should be 
let go without serious disapproval. 
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with him to examine radically into what 
they have taken to be the conditions of their 
solution. 

Perhaps the most direct and economical 
way in which I can show what Jordan is try- 
ing to do is first to exhibit what I take to be 
the basic principles or fundamental proposi- 
tions of his system, and then to try to show 
how the skeletal outlines of his doctrine are 
reared upon them. But neither the word 
“principle” nor ‘“‘presupposition” is intend- 
ed in more than a very loose sense. I do not 
mean to convey the idea that the concepts or 
basic propositions which will be briefly dis- 
cussed are laid down by the author as pos- 
tulates or axioms, or that they are elemen- 
tary or atomic or irreducible. One of the dis- 
tinctions of The Good Life is that the author 
never substitutes methodologism for the 
task of elucidating the subject matter of his 
discipline. For this he will no doubt be at- 
tacked by the analytic philosophers who, 
one feels certain, will criticize him for not 
making use of the tools of analysis developed 
in the last few decades. The charge will not 
be altogether without foundation. But I be- 
lieve that Jordan, since he has subject mat- 
ter of importance to elucidate, is essentially 
right in eschewing verbal rigorism. What we 
need in moral philosophy today is not at- 
tention to verbal analysis but to subject 
matter. Jordan’s thought lacks the logical 
elegance of a book like Ethics and Language. 
But the substantial importance of the re- 
sults achieved without the new apparatus 
disposes of the possible charge of triviality 
in advance. 

As I read him I find his thought con- 
trolled by five basic principles to which I 
shall refer as: (1), the concept of structure; 
(2), the doctrine of teleology; (3), the con- 
cept of the complexity of experience; 
(4), the criterion of consistency; and 
(5), the concept of the corporate nature of 
the person. Before I try to show how these 
principles are interpreted by Jordan let me 
observe that the nomenclature I have em- 
ployed to designate (1) and (2) is my own, 
and that in the following discussion I shall 
translate his terms into my own whenever I 





feel that I can do so without misrepresenta- 
tion. As regards (5), it should be stated in 
justice to Jordan that he may advance the 
objection that its selection involves a dis- 
tortion or at least an oversimplification of 
his thought, since it may obfuscate the fact 
that the concept of the agent is derived from 
the observation of his acts. ‘‘Men,” he tells 
us,“‘act, and this fact is so important that it 
may be regarded as the basis of all the dis- 
tinctions that may be found necessary for 
the theory that morality requires.” But I 
reply that the distortion, if any, can hardly 
create a serious misunderstanding of a doc- 
trine which is presented in rough outline, 
and therefore could not pretend to be any 
more than an oversimplification of his sys- 
tem. 

(1) Things are in history or are said to 
have histories. But both things and their 
histories are controlled by real principles, or 
by a structure, as I shall call it, which has 
ontic status and which, the author seems to 
say, is constitutive of individual things. By 
“ontic status” I mean that in some valid 
sense structure is real as against verbal or 
nominal. Discussing structure, Jordan some- 
times seems to suggest that its relation to 
things and actions and persons is accounted 
for by something that looks like the Platonic 
doctrine of participation; but I am not able 
to determine from the text how he intends 
his remarks on this question to be taken, for 
he does not elaborate the hints he drops in 
passing. In any case it is quite clear that 
Jordan is flatly opposed to the prevailing 
nominalism, which so much of contempo- 
rary philosophy so uncritically accepts. It is 
advisable, however, to bear in mind that the 
principle of structure is the least explicit of 
the basic principles of The Good Life, and if 
I were asked for references to justify my 
conviction that it controls the discussion, all 
I would be able to point to would be scat- 
tered passages, sentences in which it was 
mentioned on the way to some other point. 
We find it in passages like the following: 
“But the point for us here is that good and 
bad are neither mysteries nor mere psycho- 


3P, 24. 
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logical facts; they are principled facts, they 
have their factuality in the principle that 
states the duality of nature in the end 
through the distinction of object and objec- 
tive.”’4 

Other statements could be cited; one, for 
instance, on page 340. But none of them con- 
stitutes an extended discussion of Jordan’s 
realism and none of them seems to me to 
clarify the precise way, to put it in his own 
terms, in which good and bad have their 
factuality in principle. 

(2) As in the case of the principle of struc- 
ture, no effort is made to validate the con- 
cept of teleology. I do not intend this re- 
mark to be derogatory, however, for I do not 
believe that an author is obliged to justify 
every concept he introduces into his discus- 
sion; if he were, it is doubtful whether he 
would ever get beyond his first chapter. Al- 
though not validated or justified in the 
book, it seems to me that the principle of 
teleology is much more clearly stated than 
the principle of structure. 

These two concepts enable Jordan to give 
to the idea of the perfection of a person a 
totally different meaning from that which 
nominalistic and ateleological philosophy 
can give it. By “perfection” the latter can 
mean only the achievement of an arbitrarily 
or subjectively chosen goal, related to the 
goals of other individuals in a purely nomi- 
nal and external way. The result, of course, 
is that normative criteria of excellence are 
made impossible even before the inquiry 
into their nature and validity begins, and 
that the moral philosopher exhausts himself 
in an effort to convince himself that terms 
like “good” and “right” have objective ref- 
erence when by his initial assumptions he 
has denied it to them. For Jordan normative 
criteria have objective status, and he is thus 
able to turn to a problem which contempo- 
rary modes of approach almost entirely pre- 
clude. In older books on moral philosophy 
one always found a discussion of the “vir- 
tues,” but one does not usually find it in the 
works of our contemporaries. Jordan is able 
to define and classify the virtues. By virtues 


4P. 49. 5 Pp. 358-59. 
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he means the “established general types of 
action regarded as capacities of the actor.’ 
But although the virtues are discovered in- 
ductively from human activity they are 
normative because they express objective 
tendencies.’ 

(3) By the complexity of experience Jor- 
dan means that experience is two-dimen- 
sional, exhibiting itself both as fact and as 
value.* “The relation between fact and value 
is one of mutual implication, so that the act 
of inference can pass from either to the other 
with equal necessity.”’® And a few lines be- 
low he calls the relation between fact and 
value ‘‘one of constitutional mutuality,” be- 
cause “each is implied as a necessary ele- 
ment of structure in the other,” and in their 
relatedness both make up the individual. It 
could perhaps be argued that the principle 
of the complexity of experience is a corollary 
of (1) and (2), or is at least somehow system- 
atically connected with them, and this is 
very likely the case. The important thing at 
any rate is that (3) is intended as an ontic 
principle, as having objective status in the 
structure of things, and not merely as ap- 
plicable to human experience.’° 

(4) By means of consistency we are able 
to define the moral quality of an act. The 
good life, or the life in which a man’s virtues 
are as fully developed as possible, is one 
which is harmonious or coherent, or which is 
consistent, or “fits” in with the ‘“‘circum- 


stances”—which is to say with the situa- 

i. 

7 This does not mean, as a writer put it recently, 
that persons “possess abstract general traits” which, 
claims our writer, “have been pretty well refuted.” 
It means that the actions which are particulars are 
not, in one sense, utterly unique, because they are 
structured, and I do not know when or where or by 
whom this has been pretty well refuted. On the con- 
trary the advance of clinical psychology confirms 
what common sense has always known, since its 
practice is based on the discovery of structures in the 
life history of the individual on which it grounds its 
therapeutic control of the psychosis. The writer is 
V. J. McGill, in Philosophy for the Future, Edited by 
Roy Wood Sellars, V. J. McGill and Marvin Farber 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949), 
p. 296. 

*P. 75. 


oP. 76. 1 Loc. cit. 
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tional “whole” in which the act takes place. 
It is important to note that what Jordan 
calls “circumstances”—the ambient world 
—include not only the objects and acts that 
stand immediately near the act, but include 
also more distant ones, since the term refers 
to the whole which constitutes culture in his- 
tory within which the person acts." 

By means of this criterion the moral judg- 
ment can claim, according to Jordan, uni- 
versal validity, because “‘it refers to rela- 
tions within the real or objective world and 
not merely to the individual or other object 
which happens to be the occasion of its ex- 
pression or the occasion of its reference.” 

(5) To the concept of the corporate per- 
son Jordan gives a great deal of attention 
and it is therefore not unfair to infer that he 
attaches to it the greatest importance. The 
reason for this no doubt is that his actual 
point of departure, genetically speaking, is 
probably his revolt against the subjective, 
isolated notion of the person as atomic indi- 
vidual which, as he puts it, “has governed 
ethical thinking throughout the entire peri- 
od of ‘modern’ thought.’"3 The contrasting 
error to individualism in contemporary the- 
ory is the collectivist conception of the per- 
son. The latter, however, does not come in 
for as much criticism as the former does. Ac- 
cording to the collectivist doctrine, in Jor- 
dan’s opinion, man is the product of society. 
Both errors can be avoided, he believes, by 
his conception of the corporate person, by 
which he means that man creates the cul- 
tural systems which he interposes between 
himself and nature, and through them only 
can he become what he ought to be—can 
he realize his human capacities.'* And be- 

cause here we come to what I take to be the 
heart of the system, an extensive quotation 
seems to be justified: 
man lives only in and through institutions. The 
real person of morality is therefore the corporate 
" For the good life, p. 59 and chap. xxii; for con- 
sistency, pp. 337 and 57, but also pp. 129, 365, etc. 
=P, 57. 
13 P, 123; but see also pp. 85, 141, 145, 360, etc. 


a2. 356. 
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person, the man enthroned within the system of 
his institutions. These institutions furnish 
means, conditions, and ends for his acts; they 
furnish him with his motives and purposes; and, 
since a man’s morality is the man, they furnish 
to him the very substance of his being. . . . And 
it is this corporate person that is contemplated 
by all the categories of morality, since it is 
through and by reference to it that they have 
their meaning. .. . It is to this person that all 
moral ideas refer, even when we include the 
states of mind of individuals within the system 
of moral ideals; for the idea or state of mind of 
an individual that cannot find objective place 
within the structure of the world cannot be true 
and can never be real. . . .*5 


A complete outline of Jordan’s moral phi- 
losophy would require an account of a num- 
ber of subsidiary principles and an extended 
exposition of the way in which his categories 
and definitions are employed to mark off and 
organize the empirical data of moral philoso- 
phy in order to exhibit that which consti- 
tutes the moral quality of action. But while 
it is not possible to go into all these details, 
it should be emphasized that it is chiefly in 
them and not quite so much in the bare 
skeleton of concepts that I have attempted 
to sketch, that the reader will find displayed 
the intellectual vigor and the creative origi- 
nality of the author. The rich suggestiveness 
of the treatment springs no doubt, at least in 
part, from the fact that the author keeps his 
eye fixed steadily on the data of the moral 
life, on the actualities of living. I must hurry 
on, however, to a consideration of how the 
author arrives at his conception of the good 
life. 

The law of morality, we are told, 


posits a person or actor endowed by nature and 
by culture with all the capacities that are pos- 
sible to him, with these capacities developed to 
their fullest possible degree; the person living in 
a world so organized and ordered as to guaran- 
tee to the person full and free access to all the 
means and instruments necessary to the ade- 
quate and appropriate expression of his capaci- 
ties and to the realization of his acts in satisfy- 
ing objects." 

5 Pp. 363-64. 

16 P. 59. See also p. 441. 
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It is not possible, therefore, to confuse Jor- 
dan’s view with self-realization, as it is usu- 
ally understood, for the latter rests on a sub- 
jectivistic conception of the individual, 
whereas for Jordan the good life consists in 
the contribution which a person who realizes 
his capacities makes to objective, corporate 
cultural reality. Obedience to the moral law 
constitutes the good life, and Jordan insists 
that it can be achieved only through action 
with its outward reference, for ‘‘the basis of 
moral authority lies in the substance of 
things or there is none.’*? For this reason 
Jordan does not tire of reiterating that for 
him action and not the feelings or states of 
mind of the agents are the point of reference 
of the moral philosopher. Morality “is a 
matter of the nature and structure and rela- 
tion and quality of objective fact, of the fact 
of action, within which all distinctions, in- 
cluding those of states of mind and their 
qualities, are to be discovered.’’* In the ob- 
jective fact of action and not in internal at- 
titudes or feelings, the solution of “the ulti- 
mate problem of ethics” is to be found, for 
it is this objective fact that gives us the 
meaning and ground of “‘obligation.”’ Obli- 
gation is a real bond which is universally 
binding in the sense that it holds for any per- 
son in a given situation, and which relates 
him to the objects of his culture irrespective 
of his uniqueness or identity. It is obligatory 
to maintain our culture because it is a condi- 
tion of our own identity. The question then, 
“Why should I be moral?” is not difficult to 
answer: A man who violates the moral law 
denies himself as “‘a human fact.” 

The means provided by culture for the 
achievement of the good life can be analyzed 
and defined exhaustively and these deter- 
mine the virtues that the person can be ex- 
pected to realize. They are the family, indus- 
try, education, religion and art—which 
achieve, or ought to achieve, unity through 
politics. Since politics has for its function the 
unification of living, it is the agency on 
which falls the positive task of directing ac- 
tivity towards the whole good and the nega- 
tive task of excluding from the unification 
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exclusively private interest. Through these 
agencies man achieves his typical forms of 
excellence, the private or partial virtues and 
the public or perfect ones. The latter for 
Jordan consist of wisdom, temperance, cour- 
age and justice. The upshot of his concep- 
tion is perhaps best expressed in Jordan’s 
own words: 


The corporate person is the good life. So far 
as the good life is possible to the individual, it 
is so in the fact that the individual’s functions 
may all be fitted into the operation of the cor- 
porate person and may thus share in its accom- 
plishments. Thus both in the knowing function 
and in the active function the fulfillment of life 
for the individual is found to be effected only in 
the harmonizing of the individual function and 
the corporate function in the corporate person. 
What makes the conception difficult is the fact 
that we have for so many ages demanded an 
ideal end for the good life in terms of private 
feeling, thus confusing the moral problem with 
the aesthetic problem.”° 


I have so far tried to present Jordan’s 
views. In what follows I shall make a few 
critical observations, but I would like to in- 
troduce them with the remark that they are 
not intended to qualify or in any way to un- 
say what I said in the first paragraph of this 
review as to my estimate of the value of the 
work. 

The first criticism is that Jordan does not 
seem to me to have solved what I would take 
to be, in view of the contemporary climate 
of opinion, one of the most pressing prob- 
lems of moral philosophy: the problem of 
how to resolve radical moral conflicts. When 
one probes for the source of the failure one 
finds oneself confronted, as is so often the 
case, with a nest of difficulties into which I 
cannot go exhaustively. If one asks why one 
should be moral, the answer, as we saw, is 
that “the man who ignores or violates the 
moral law denies or negates himself as a hu- 
man fact.’”’ This is true so far as it goes, 
since it must be interpreted in the light of 
what Jordan takes to be the meaning of the 
corporate person. But the expression is far 
from being accurate. And if we turn to the 


7° P. 430. 
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paragraph of which the sentence quoted is a 
part we begin to suspect that the difficulty 
does not consist merely of inaccurate phras- 
ing but of something considerably more seri- 
ous. Let us turn to the passage in question 
although it is a long one: 


The ultimate authority of the moral law is 
due to the fact that the law is the law which 
facts of reality, by possessing the character and 
constitution that they do possess, enforce upon 
the intelligence. The law of the triangle is inher- 
ent in the structure and constitution of the tri- 
angle, is a description of the facts of that consti- 
tution. The law of the expansion of gases is an 
expression of what it means to be a gas. Similar- 
ly, the law of moral goodness is a description of 
the constitutional structure of the good—a 
statement of the meaning of that whole of fact 
in which every moral concept finds the ground 
of its meaning. This statement is of course for- 
mulated in universal terms, as are the state- 
ments about triangles or gases, and the law re- 
fers to individual experience in the same way 
that the law of the triangle refers to the individ- 
ual triangle. If the difficulty is raised that the 
man can ignore the moral law, while the triangle 
cannot ignore its law, the answer is that the tri- 
angle can ignore its law by ceasing to be a tri- 
angle. That is to say, the question of goodness 
here becomes identical with that of truth and 
reality—a true and real triangle is one that con- 
forms to the law of triangles. In the same way, 
the man who ignores or violates the moral law 
denies or negates himself as a human fact. He 
ceases to be a man and becomes something 
other than a moral being.” 


Let us leave gases out of our discussion 
for they only rarefy the issue without adding 
anything of value to it. Let us note, then, 
that there is a difference between a triangle 
and a man which cannot easily be ignored or 
argued away. There is only one way of being 
a triangle and that is by having three 
straight lines and three enclosed angles. And 
unless one is some kind of neopythagorean 
one takes one triangle, qua triangle, to be as 
good as another, in the sense that it is no 
less a triangle because it is small or large, or 
has equal or unequal sides. It is true that if 
a triangle sould let anyone buckle one of 
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its sides it will become a polygon and it will 
cease to be a triangle. But the resulting four 
lines and four angles (or whatever it was 
turned into) cannot be said to be a better or 
worse figure, qua geometrical figure, than 
the triangle. This, however, is not true of 
men. For a man is not merely an animated 
carcass entirely incorporated into a culture. 
He is an animal in the process of realizing 
himself as a human being. I agree heartily 
with Jordan that obedience to the moral law 
is what constitutes a man; this insight seems 
to me to be profound and relevant and fruit- 
fully true. But the word “process” in the 
above sentence must be made to carry the 
full weight of emphasis, for if obedience to 
the moral law does not admit of degrees no 
animal can ever become a man; and if this is 
the case, all moral philosophizing is silly. We 
shall have to assume, for the sake of the ar- 
gument, that obedience to the moral law 
does admit of degrees. This means that al- 
though no man is ever a complete man 
neither is he a complete non-man, which put 
in Jordan’s phrase is to say that no man can 
altogether negate himself as a human fact— 
except, of course, through suicide. The prob- 
lem thus viewed, then, is not how to negate 
oneself in toto as a human fact but how to 
realize as much of one’s manhood as pos- 
sible, or how to preserve as much of it as one 
can. 

Let us remember that the criterion of the 
morality of an action is consistency with the 
whole, and not a limited but a complete, a 
universal whole. Moral action is achieved, 
we are told, through cooperation, mutuality, 
brotherhood, which Jordan calls ‘‘the one ul- 
timate and absolute law,” which ‘may not 
be ignored in any detail.” It would seem, 
then, that we are in a difficulty. For a man 
on the way to being moral cannot claim to 
be consistent with the whole, nor can he 
claim that he cooperates fully and in every 
detail. Jordan does not seem to say that one 
can be more or less consistent with the 
whole, but if I was nodding over the page 
where he said it, we are still in trouble be- 
cause he does tell us that cooperation does 
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not admit of degrees. I have just argued that 
we have to assume that being moral does 
admit of degrees. I do not suggest that we 
are here confronted with an irrefragable 
difficulty inherent in the system. We cannot 
tell whether we are or not until it receives 
the elucidation that it requires. But I do 
suggest that what we have been given is 
very perplexing. 

Our difficulties are not over. For let us ask 
how two men who find themselves in a radi- 
cal disagreement resolve their disagreement. 
Jordan tells us that by possessing the char- 
acters and constitutions that they possess, 
the facts of reality enforce the moral law 
upon the intelligence of men.” This is true. 
But the facts of reality and the law that is 
enforced, real as I agree with Jordan that 
they both are, are not actual but ideal, or at 
least a perplexing compound of ideality and 
actuality, nor can they ever seem to talk 
univocally to the intelligence of men. This is 
no doubt in part the fault of men who are 
apt to let their intelligence be fogged by im- 
moral passion. But this is not altogether the 
case because the best will to cooperate and 
the best intelligence guiding the will will not 
enable men to arrive at an agreement as to 
the values that the facts embody, and even 
as to what the facts themselves are that 
seem to be in front of their noses. Nor is it 
easier to agree about actual values or facts 
than it is about ideal ones. 

I agree with Jordan that the facts of real- 
ity do indeed enforce the moral law. But we 
are liable to fall into a narrow bigotry if we 
forget that they have an ironic way of leav- 
ing plenty of room for misinterpretation on 
the part of the various and disparate intelli- 
gences on whom they enforce the law, as to 
what the law is in any given situation. The 
truth, then, that the facts of reality enforce 
the moral law, is only a partial truth. For 
the law they enforce is not enforced in the 
way in which the laws of physics are en- 
forced by the facts on the several intelli- 
gences of the physicists who seek to grasp 
them, nor in which the facts of geometry en- 
force the laws of geometry (so to call them 
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for the sake of stylistic symmetry) on the 
minds of the mathematicians. And to say 
that goodness becomes identical with truth 
or reality is even more of a partial truth, 
since it will only so become on the day of 
which all men dream, but which I do not 
expect future generations will be closer to 
than we are, when goodness is fully realized. 
Goodness not yet actualized by action is not 
identical with truth or reality. 

It cannot be then by an appeal to the 
facts of reality that we shall decide which of 
two men in radical disagreement is right. 
Yet it is incumbent on both men to be con- 
sistent with the whole and to cooperate. 
How then will they resolve their disagree- 
ment so that they both will be able to co- 
operate and be consistent with the whole? 

I have assumed that the criterion of the 
moral act, as defined by Jordan, passes 
muster. But we must now inquire whether it 
does. Consistency means for Jordan the 
compatibility of an act with a system of 
human acts objectified in the culture of the 
world. He tells us that ‘“‘the morality of a 
person is the quality of his relations to his 
world, the latter including acts, persons, and 
things. Every reference to the morality of 
the person implies this world of persons, 
acts, and things. So the distinctive moral 
quality is the reference to the whole, the 
cosmic reference or cosmic implication. It 
states the meaning of a thing and designates 
its place in the universe.’’4 I agree with the 
spirit that animates this statement since it 
is a corrective of much insularism which we 
find in contemporary moral philosophy un- 
der the label of cultural relativism. But asa 
practical criterion it is too large an order be- 
cause it does not reckon with our inability 
(inherent in the limitations of our imagina- 
tion) to be able to foresee the consequences 
of an action, using the language of chess, be- 
yond a small number of moves ahead. But it 
is also too vague, since moral consistency 
may mean, (1) the compatibility of two ac- 
tions with one another, both of which appear 
compatible with the totality of facts, with 
the whole, in so far as we are able to grasp it. 


24P. 140. 
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If the rationalist answers that this is non- 
sense, he does so from an ideal point of view 
that cannot be fully actualized historically 
and which cannot therefore become opera- 
tive in our judgments. (2) Moral consistency 
may mean the appearance of compatibility 
of two actions, each viewed from an internal 
point of view, with the whole, although from 
the standpoint of each one the other appears 
incompatible with the whole. At this point 
Jordan may show the same impatience that 
Hamlet showed Gertrude. ‘‘Seems, seems, I 
know not seems. . . .”” But unfortunately, as 
our own play proves even more clearly than 
Hamlet’s, appearance is all that we can ever 
know on this earthly stage of ours. It is God 
alone who can say that He knows not seems. 
We are creatures; we are finite and fallible. 
I think we are now in a position to adum- 
brate the nature of the difficulty. Jordan has 
a moral theory which is objective and ac- 
cording to which the ground of objectivity 
and authority resides in the nature of things. 
Reality, as he puts it, is worthful as well as 
factual. But an appeal to the nature of 
things is not going to expedite cooperation. 
In order to be able to cooperate we need 
some means of deciding which of two alter- 
native proposals for action which are radi- 
cally incompatible is the right one. This can 
hardly be decided by applying to them the 
criterion of consistency with the whole. 
The defender of Jordan may reply that I 
am very fiercely sticking a bayonet into a 
sack of straw, and that Jordan’s emphasis 
on the aspect of adventure involved in a 
moral decision, his discussion of chance, his 
observation to the effect that there can be 
no certainty in advance of action and his in- 
sistence that only in action will we discover 
the moral quality of the action, indicate that 
he is fully aware of the difficulty.*s And so he 
is. But what then becomes of the criterion of 
consistency with the whole? Nor is this all, 
for these problems are bound up with the 
problem of spontaneity and of determinism. 
To disentangle Jordan’s handling of this 
problem would require, I fear, an essay the 
length of this already over-sized review. But 
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the point can nevertheless be made, even 
though this question is bypassed, that the 
resolution of radical moral conflicts cannot 
be achieved by appeal to the criterion of 
consistency, when spontaneity and chance 
increase rather than decrease the difficulties 
that have already been pointed out. 

There are other criticisms which a thor- 
ough critic would make of The Good Life. 
There is for instance the problem of the rela- 
tion of spontaneity to determinism, already 
hinted at.” I came to the conclusion, after 
pondering over his discussion of this prob- 
lem for some time, that Jordan is involved 
in a difficulty that his obscure formulations 
of the problem conceals from him. But these 
problems will have to be dropped for the 
sake of one of greater moment. The easiest 
way to broach it is by asking the following 
question: Assuming that it were to become 
fully operative as a guide to conduct, what 
kind of life would The Good Life lead to? It 
must be granted that no definitive answer in 
concrete terms can be given to the question, 
because the specific quality of life resulting 
would depend on the kind of political imple- 
mentation that Jordan’s moral theory re- 
ceived. But the question can nevertheless be 
answered in general terms, since Jordan’s 
moral theory may be assumed to define 
moral goals for the state. 

My fear is that the kind of life proposed 
by Jordan would be good in one respect, but 
would rob us of something very valuable 
that we still have and which I, for one, 
would not care to exchange freely for Jor- 
dan’s “good life.” In view of Jordan’s con- 
ception of the corporate nature of morality 
it is pertinent to ask whether the denial of 
subjectivity does not constitute a philo- 
sophic preparation for Orwell’s nightmare of 
1984 with its two-way telescreens that can- 
not be turned off and its microphones hidden 
in every tree. Are we not beginning to lose 
all sense of the inwardness of man and of its 
value? First it is demonstrated to us that 
unless man is corporate he is not man. This 
commends itself to us as true theoretically 
and also pragmatically, since it is most 
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plausibly presented as a corrective of the 
disruptive individualism that characterizes 
the genius of our modern culture. But soon 
we find that to be consistent with the theory 
of the corporate nature of man we must also 
deny that feelings and motives are constitu- 
tive of the moral quality of an act. This has 
all the earmarks of being mere doctrinaire 
deduction from the conception of the cor- 
porate person. It goes against what Burke 
called the prejudice of mankind, that has al- 
ways maintained that a well-intentioned 
fool is a better man than a man of evil heart 
that acts rightly by accident. One now be- 
gins to suspect that the truth of the doctrine 
depends on the exigencies of deductive logic 
and not on the result of an analysis of the 
content of the moral life. But to prove this 
suspicion would be extremely difficult and, 
since space and time are always at a premi- 
um and one is always lazy, one lets it go too. 
But suddenly one realizes that the possible 
consequences of the conception have not 
been fully considered. Have we thought 
through what would be the consequences of 
the exclusion of inwardness? It behooves us 
to consider dispassionately whether the ideal 
of corporate cooperation may not be best 
achieved by the corporate members of the 
ant colony, for here, among the ants, we fi- 
nally find the perfect, never selfish, utterly 
cooperative concern for the state. 

This is not a matter of quotations but of 
a flavor that conveys itself to the reader in 
many ways, but no less unmistakably be- 
cause it is hardly distinct. It comes to more 
distinct expression in certain passages like 
the one where Jordan argues that “the or- 
ganization of . . . moral agencies around the 
basis of the concept of the whole good is the 
political state, which becomes therefore the 
major concept of moral practice and the 
fundamental principle of moral theory.’”’ 
The section is a little too long for quotation 
but its heading gives a fairly accurate idea of 
its content: “Political activity should fur- 
nish furtherance and guidance.” Of what? 
Of the citizen’s purposes, we are clearly told 
in the passage. However, my fears are not 
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based on one or on any number of quota- 
tions and, if they were, Jordan could easily 
dispose of them by pointing out that feeling 
and inwardness are not denied by him but 
are assigned a proper and adequate corpo- 
rate means of expression through art and re- 
ligion, which in turn have important func- 
tions to perform in the moral life. Indeed 
even caprice is allowed, for Jordan observes 
that “whatever substance there may be in 
the individual’s caprice will find embodi- 
ment in the [moral] end, and wisdom will 
find it there.** But I at least am not con- 
vinced. For it may be worth considering 
whether the fulfillment of a capricious desire 
does not have the value that it occasionally 
has for life precisely because wisdom does 
not sanction it, and whether it may not 
cease to have value when it is admitted into 
the organized corporate process by wisdom, 
in an institutionalized form—of course with 
the application for the admission of the ca- 
price to the moral life made out in triplicate 
and filed with the proper government agen- 
cies, which will expedite the processing of 
the application and give you your reply if 
possible in a few weeks. Until the reply ar- 
rives you can put your caprice into a deep 
freeze, furnished for the purpose, of course, 
by the wisdom of a state agency. No, the 
more I think about it the more certain I feel 
that the good life Jordan will allow us may 
have very serious disadvantages. 

There is one more point I would like to 
broach but I will do no more than to record 
it briefly since, again, an adequate discus- 
sion would require many thousands of 
words. When I asked myself what Jordan’s 
good life would be like, actually, in the living 
of it, I became aware of another aspect of 
his theory that until then I had overlooked 
and which I found no less disturbing than 
the one just noted. I am not satisfied with 
the way in which I shall express it but must 
fall back on it for the lack of a better. I refer 
to the conviction that gradually took hold 
of me that his vision of life is through and 
through pagan, devoid of love. It is efficient, 
decent and selfless, even kind, but essential- 
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ly heartless, since it leaves no room for 
Christian charity. I read, admiringly of 
course, his eloquent section on sensitivity. 
But what I have in mind goes beyond that 
and can be seen achieving explicit utterance 
in numerous places. The following statement 
is both representative and an essential as- 
pect of the doctrine of corporate man: 


But it is equally right and good that we have 
good health, because of the effects it has upon 
the social and civil whole in which we live and 
upon the institutions of the practical and cul- 
tural life. We are not thinking of its effects upon 
“others.” Morality is not “‘social.’’ For other 
people are, for morality, merely a detail within 
the cultural structures where the person’s life is 
cast. They are important details, to be sure, but 
they have no unique significance.?9 


A man who considers human beings “‘im- 
portant details,” may, on occasion find them 
obdurate or intractable cattle, and is duty 
bound to act on his findings for the sake of 
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a cosmic world which defines for him the 
quality of his action. It may be a stupid, 
sentimental prejudice on my part, but if per- 
sons have no intrinsic value and, relative to 
all else, transcendent value, I would find it 
difficult to believe that anything else could 
have any value whatever. Be that as it may, 
I can’t quite believe that a man in his senses 
would trust himself to a state that began 
with an explicit denial of the uniqueness of 
the person. 

These criticisms and these queries, let me 
repeat in closing, ought not to be allowed to 
detract from the distinguished achievement 
represented by this volume. It is a deep and 
radically challenging contribution to moral 
philosophy, since its value is not merely that 
it proposes systematic solutions of our moral 
problems, and it does that, but that it forces 
the student of moral philosophy to come to 
grips with questions which academic treat- 
ises in philosophy seem to be as afraid of as 
the devil is of holy water. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 











SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE 


WARNER A. WICK 


T Is not uncommonly said that the great 
problems of our time, and perhaps of all 
times, are social problems in a broad sense. 
At least they all may,be brought within the 
perspective of social policy. We are of course 
concerned with improving the circumstances 
in which we and other men live; but social 
problems have admittedly wider scope than 
the control of slums and disease or the pro- 
vision of decent living standards. They 
comprise also questions about the causes 
and direction of social change, including the 
steps we may take to shape the outlines of 
the future. And there are the institutional 
rules which we hope may help us to live to- 
gether in peace as we exploit social technolo- 
gies to free us from want and the fears of 
chaotic change. Finally, we are concerned 
that the things we do together should be, so 
far as possible, satisfying in themselves, ex- 
pressing in some measure the actuality of a 
rich life as well as the pursuit of a better. 
And so, particularly in these days of 
nuclear reactors, pundits say that our radi- 
cal need is for an understanding and control 
of human relations comparable to the mas- 
tery of nature so brilliantly achieved by the 
older sciences. But confidence in the social 
sciences is in inverse ratio to the importance 
of their objects. They remain the problem- 
children of the scientific family. Not only 
are great things hoped for them; the com- 
munity is impatient for them to outgrow an 
inexplicably prolonged adolescence. Yet the 
social sciences never live up to expectations. 
Their abilities are in a chronic state of ar- 
rested development, and their distressing 
quarrels among themselves do not speak 
well of their characters. 

There are, in current opinion, two main 
diagnoses of the difficulty. According to one, 
the social sciences are potentially able 
enough, but they suffer from a maladjust- 
ment common among children with notably 
successful elder brothers. Overshadowed, 
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they either succumb to aimless frustration 
or aggressively assert their independence by 
claiming to be superior and different. [f 
they could only be made to settle down and 
follow the course and advice of their wiser 
elders, the social sciences would soon vindi- 
cate our hopes. The other account is more 
pessimistic. It says that the so-called “‘social 
sciences”’ are congenital defectives who will 
never grow up to be true sciences. Perhaps 
they were changelings, smuggled into the 
family by fraud; and, even if not, everyone 
knows that brilliant families occasionally 
have children unfit to bear a distinguished 
name. 

Of course, both these judgments may be 
unjust. Perhaps the social sciences have 
different but not inferior aptitudes. Younger 
brothers of mathematicians sometimes win 
respectability and even acclaim as person- 
nel men, politicians, and policy-makers 
when allowed to follow their own bent, even 
though they may have been hopeless stu- 
dents of Euclid and Newton. Yet their suc- 
cess, if not “‘scientific”’ in a way satisfying to 
a purist, seems to be largely attributable to 
a kind of knowledge. 

It might be well, therefore, to examine 
some of the kinds of studies which claim to 
give knowledge of social affairs and the var- 
ied ways in which they bear upon “social 
problems,” however understood. In doing so 
I shall make use of some recent books and 
articles about problems of society, as well as 
a treatise on social science in general, in 
order to gain a clearer idea of the dimen- 
sions of such questions. 


I 


A new printing of Felix Kaufmann’s Meth- 
odology of the Social Sciences' makes a good 
point of departure, for it presents a clear and 

‘Felix Kaufmann, Methodology of the Social 
Sciences (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944). 
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coherent set of precepts to test, and be 
tested by, examples of attempts to deal in 
yarious ways with specific social questions. 
On the whole, Kaufmann is one of those 
who would advise the social sciences to fol- 
low the methods of the natural sciences, if 
the latter are not too narrowly or dogmati- 
cally construed. The evident influences 
upon his thought are the logical empiricism 
of Vienna and Dewey’s theory of inquiry— 
both views which are impressed, though in 
different ways, by the extent to which all 
sciences must have a common structure and 
method. The theme of unity is dominant, 
but Kaufmann is too sensible to counsel a 
simple reduction of sociology to physics or 
to object to specific differences within the 
generic method of empirical inquiry.* He 
finds no ground for any sharp or ultimate 
distinction between the principles and meth- 
ods of different sciences chiefly because he 
finds no ground for ultimate distinctions of 
any kind, unless it be the distinction found 
within any science beween propositions 
which are analytic and pure and those which 
are empirical and applied. Even the trouble- 
some question of value-judgments is han- 
dled on the analogy of ‘‘correct decisions” 
about the warrantability of ordinary asser- 
tions.4 
The business of any science, he says in 
Dewey’s terms, is the making of warranted 
assertions. But, since the belief in self-evi- 
dence is recognized to have been a supersti- 
tion, assertions are always warranted by 
something else which justifies their admis- 
sion into the corpus of a science. Hence, sci- 
ence and scientific thinking are defined by 
the activities or procedures we use in decid- 
ing whether to accept a proposition on the 
2 Cf. ibid., p. 147: “‘. .. In deciding which of two 
methods is to be preferred in a given context of in- 
quiry, one first has to determine the structure of 
each in order to realize what they have in common 
and in what respects they differ. Such an analysis, 
to be thorough, could not stop short of the general 
methodological principles of empirical science.” 
3Cf. ibid., p. 170: “It is impossible to find an 
ultimate justification for... any methodological 
resolution in empirical science.” 


4 Ibid., chaps. ix, xv, passim. 
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basis of existing knowledge, called “the sci- 
entific situation.”” The key concepts of the 
analysis, then, are “‘scientific decisions” and 
“procedural rules” which are the grounds of 
such decisions. But grounds may be of two 
kinds. A proposition may be deducible from 
others by canons of pure logic. In other 
cases, propositions not deducible from those 
already included in the body of a science are 
accepted in accordance with rules defining 
sound (inductive) procedure. It is these rules 
which are the concern of methodology prop- 
er, as distinct from deductive logic; for while 
the latter has “‘rules,”’ they do not function 
as principles but are derivable from mean- 
ings by analysis, nor do they specify proc- 
esses of inquiry in the same full sense. 

A further essential part of Kaufmann’s 
analysis is the “principle of permanent con- 
trol.”s’ Every proposition may be forced to 
justify itself in the light of new evidence, no 
matter how long it may have been regarded 
as warranted. Even methodological rules 
which define science as an activity may be 
“rectified’’ within limits, so that this is a 
kind of coherence theory of warrantability 
(Kaufmann is not fond of the word “‘truth,” 
since it makes for false confidence that some 
assertions may be beyond criticism). In any 
case, a question about the warrantability of 
an empirical assertion is elliptical without 
reference to rules which would justify it.® If 
no such rules are recognized, dialectical in- 
quiry must uncover them or the question 
must be rejected as meaningless; but, when 
the presupposed rules are specified, it is an 
analytic proposition to say whether the 
questioned assertion is acceptable or not.7 
Questions about the acceptability of rules 
themselves must be referred to rules of a 
higher order, which concern, among other 
things, the theoretical ideals of universality, 
simplicity, precision, and the like as proper- 
ties of scientific systems. 

The value-judgments of the human sci- 
ences are also claimed to be assertions, war- 
rantable by axiological rules for correct eval- 
uation.® Like judgments that beliefs are 

5 Ibid., pp. 39, 65. 7 Ibid., pp. 65, 132. 

§ Tbid., p. 55. § Tbid., pp. 131 f. 
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scientifically correct, value-judgments are 
elliptical without reference to validating 
rules; and, when the rules are specified, both 
kinds of judgments are analytic. Synthetic 
propositions are, of course, needed to state 
that acts or policies have certain distinguish- 
ing characteristics, but the assertion that 
they are desirable is deducible by pure logic 
from descriptive propositions and the rele- 
vant rule, e.g., the principle of utility. More- 
over, axiological rules and principles may 
also be “‘rectified”’ in the interests of consist- 
ency and completeness. At this point, Kauf- 
mann appeals to the example of Socrates, 
who also found the same dialectical method 
appropriate for testing opinions about the 
good and the true. In any case, the “‘paral- 
lelism between methodology and axiology”’ 
is striking. 

Within the framework of this general ac- 
count of science, Kaufmann discusses with 
no little wisdom and at some length the ap- 
plication of his principles to many of the 
controversial doctrines of the social sciences, 
from behaviorism to institutional econom- 
ics. The main point about all such isms is 
that, so far as they appeal to ultimate 
grounds, in the nature of things generally 
or in their special subject matters, they vio- 
late the principle of permanent control. 
Considered, however, as regulative princi- 
ples of investigation and validation, they 
may have considerable value, though not 
without need of being supplemented by 
other methods. 

If we now pause and reflect upon Kauf- 
mann’s essay, one can see that, since actions 
and choices are the terms in which science is 
defined, science itself is viewed as a kind of 
practice. But the goals of scientific choice 
and action—warranted assertions of what 
holds always or for the most part in society, 
and grounded predictions—are called ‘‘the- 
oretical,”’ as distinguished from the “practi- 
cal” goals of action. To put it epigrammati- 
cally, there is a good deal about action for 
the sake of knowledge, but little about 
knowledge for the sake of action. Yet it is 
the latter which people seem to have in 





mind when they hope for the maturity of the 
social sciences. 

These practical “‘non-theoretical goals of 
inquiry . . . to be attained by application of 
the results of inquiry, i.e., of the solutions of 
scientific problems” are mentioned inciden- 
tally. Kaufmann finds that concern for 
practice in the sense of things to be done 
provides science with its problems and di- 
rects it toward the practical in the further 
sense of knowledge applied to specific situa- 
tions. But, while the latter is indeed a matter 
of social as of natural science, the former, as 
“non-theoretical,”’ is not within, but outside, 
the scope of science. To be sure, his method 
can justify value-judgments about actions, 
provided axiological principles are given. In 
other words, science can operate with hypo- 
thetical iniperatives, applying a theoretical 
law to a case in the service of a given end. 

At this point it will be helpful in orienting 
the discussion, as well as interesting in itself, 
to notice that Kaufmann is working within 
his own version of a scheme whose dimen- 
sions were indicated by Kant. Kant, it will 
be remembered, divided rational knowledge 
into theoretical and practical, concerned, re- 
spectively, with causal laws of nature and 
autonomous laws of the will. Within each he 
then distinguished the pure from the ap- 
plied.*® But applied theoretical knowledge 
can also be treated, he said, as practical in a 
different sense—the “technically practical” 
—when subordinated to postulated ends. 
Such knowledge remains within the sphere 
of theoretic science, for its principles are 
laws of nature.'! In agreement with most re- 
cent philosophers, Kaufmann regards the 
technically practical as the only form of 
practice which is amenable to scientific 
control and hence the only sort which we 
should ask the social sciences to guide. In 
Kant’s terms, science is identified with the- 
oretic science. 

So be it, for the present. In effect, as 


9 Ibid., p. 207. 


© Kant, Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Silten, 
Preface. 


™ Kant, Kritik der Urtheilskraft, Introduction. 
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Kaufmann would say, he has been defining 
what he means by “‘science.”’ Some decisions 
and commitments go beyond its scope, and 
whether they may be controllable by other 
methods is another question. Since, on this 
account, the nature of science itself is deter- 
mined by decisions and commitments, we 
should hardly expect all choices to be ruled, 
in turn, by science, nor should we complain 
because Kaufmann did not write another 
book than he did. We know where we stand 
with him, and the pursuit of social science in 
his mode will doubtless yield much valuable 
knowledge. But the community may not be 
comforted to hear that, when the social sci- 
ences, conceived in this way, become ma- 
ture, we shall face the same sort of perplexi- 
ties and disagreements about the uses of 
their technically practical knowledge that 
we now face in regard to the uses of our simi- 
larly technical knowledge of nature. Many 
would say that just these perplexities are the 
problems which determine the peculiar sub- 
ject matter of the social sciences when they 
are conceived in another manner. 


II 


A book which can be treated as an ex- 
ample of Kaufmann’s kind of social science 
is A New Theory of Human Evolution.” 
Written at the end of the eighth decade of 
his life, it summarizes Sir Arthur Keith’s 
thoughts on human evolution—its past 
course, its direction, but primarily its dy- 
namic “machinery.”’ The results are suffi- 
ciently unorthodox to be arresting; and they 
are based on such extensive evidence from so 
many sources, used in the service of so dis- 
tinctive a method, that they will require the 
attention of social scientists generally as 
well as of specialists in anthropology. 

The key to the whole approach is its em- 
phasis upon the efficient causes of human 
evolution rather than upon its genetic ma- 
terials or the taxonomy of its products. So 
conceived, the problem cannot be under- 
stood solely in terms of specifically genetic, 
physiological, or other biological categories, 

™Sir Arthur Keith, A New Theory of Human 
Evolution (New York: Philosophical Library, 1949). 
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for many factors usually regarded as con- 
ventional or cultural are both causes and 
effects of the evolutionary process. An inci- 
dental result is that the now heterodox ap- 
plication of the word “race” to nations and 
to such peoples as the Scotch and the Jews 
becomes methodologically fruitful. It may, 
of course, outrage recent sensitiveness to 
call the Jews a race; but, even granting that 
the question is largely about the use of a 
word, Sir Arthur’s practice will be seen to 
have its justifications. 

In the course of his survey of the develop- 
ment from anthropoid to modern man, the 
author proposes a “group theory” of its 
mechanism according to which the basic 
evolutionary unit is a self-conscious inbreed- 
ing group, often, but not necessarily, identi- 
fied with a territory. Such groups may vary 
in size from a family to a nation, and their 
elementary forms are found among all the 
“social” animals. Their distinctive bond is 
not the fact of kinship—for some sophistica- 
tion about the facts of life is required for a 
grasp of such things, and in some cultures 
paternity is not thought to be connected 
with sexual intercourse—but the feeling 
which distinguishes members of the group 
from strangers. Even herds of cattle segre- 
gate “foreigners,” regardless of kinship, and 
individuals very remote genetically may be- 
come full-fledged members of a tribe by 
adoption. Thus, a psychological factor is 
said to be basic, namely, the universal pro- 
pensity to separate “us” from “them,” with 
attitudes of loyalty and co-operation or of 
hostility and suspicion appropriate to each. 
Operating under such a “dual code,” each 
evolutionary unit is as externally competi- 
tive as it is internally co-operative; and it 
behaves as if its chief concern were the pro- 
tection, and exploitation by inbreeding, of 
the potentialities of its collective genes. 
Aside from its plausibility for common sense, 
this view seems to Sir Arthur to be more 
warranted than others by the observations 
of a lifetime of research and to account bet- 
ter for the rapid emergence of primal man 
than does reliance on mutations and sexual 
selection. 
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Small primitive units combine to form 
endogamous tribes—the original groups 
now commonly practicing exogamy—and 
tribes form nations. At each stage, the dis- 
tinction of friend from probable enemy re- 
mains; but as the basic unit grows, the 
differentiating forces of evolution are weak- 
ened, for inbreeding among a few is super- 
seded by selection among many, with 
counterbalancing genetic potentialities. In 
any case, it is group consciousness, rein- 
forced by culture and tradition, which is 
seen to provide the motive power of human 
evolution. 

It is a consequence of this hypothesis that 
xenophobic prejudice as well as dedicated 
loyalty are expressions of the biologically es- 
sential trait of human mentality, however 
irrational we think either may be. In the 
form of nationalism this trait has become 
decisive for the future development of man- 
kind, for it is the bond of new evolutionary 
groups in the making. Thus, the United 
States, Latin America, the British Domin- 
ions, and Soviet Russia are developing new 
units of loyalty in which varied biological 
stocks are being unified into racial groups of 
continental scope which, pushing aside or 
assimilating the older inhabitants of their 
regions, are radically changing the ethnic 
balance of the earth. 

It follows, too, from this analysis that the 
orthodox notion of a race as a biological 
“variety” identifiable by physical measure- 
ment is not very fruitful. While for some 
purposes there may be point in classifying 
humans by the same criteria that we use in 
dealing with plants, Sir Arthur finds man’s 
“self-classifying’”’ behavior more essential 
because mere taxonomic varieties are prod- 
ucts rather than agents of evolutionary 
change. In the Western nations few people 
can be assigned to the Nordic, Alpine, or 
Mediterranean races into which Ripley clas- 
sified them; nor is there evidence that such 
races ever existed in a pure state. Except for 
crude differences in color and a few similar 
ones, men care little for their physical taxon- 
omy; but they care a great deal for other 
culturally determined marks of distinction, 


and it is these, therefore, which are most im- 
portant for the evolution of man. 

As a type of social science, and apart 
from specific questions to be raised by an- 
thropologists, this treatment fits Kauf- 
mann’s scheme. The aim throughout is em- 
pirically grounded knowledge of the agencies 
of human development, in the course of 
which the relevant methodological princi- 
ples are made fairly clear. Value-judgments, 
when they occur, are circumscribed by the 
axiological principle that whatever preserves 
the integrity of an evolutionary group is 
“good”; but the practical in any radical 
sense enters only tangentially. Thus, anyone 
who wishes to guide social policy should 
weigh carefully the evidence that xenopho- 
bia and suspicion are as powerful in human 
affairs as loyalty and trust. In other words, 
Sir Arthur’s knowledge of the laws of evolu- 
tion—if it be such—may be made principles 
of technically practical policies. 

But this version of social science contains 
a paradox, the germ of which is suggested by 
Sir Arthur’s use of the fact that what men 
think about the truth or desirability of their 
relationships has more to do with their ac- 
tions than the facts of the case as judged by 
more scientific standards. Policies based on 
uniformities of social behavior presumed to 
be independent of men’s opinions may, in 
being applied, undermine themselves by 
affecting the postulated regularities which 
were their principles. It will be remembered 
that Jonah prophesied, upon unimpeachable 
authority but with some reluctance, that 
Jehovah would destroy Nineveh for its evil 
ways. Thereupon the sinners repented with 
such enthusiasm that Jehovah changed his 
mind, to the exceeding discomfiture of that 
early exponent of warranted predictions as 
the basis of policy. Even the technically 
practical variety of social science faces prob- 
lems which do not arise in the application 
of knowledge to nature." 


13 For a more complete (and subtle) discussion of 
this problem see Charner Perry, “Knowledge as a 
Basis for Social Reform,” International Journal of 
Ethics, XLV (1935), 253-81. 
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Nevertheless, the discussion of society’s 
problems always expands its scope, for few 
who treat such questions are so ascetic as to 
limit themselves to the roles of the social 
technician and his research man. While 
many disclaim the authority of their sci- 
ence for excursions into the realm of counsel 
about the good in general and while some 
add that, if there are no scientific principles 
for weighing any but instrumental values, 
there are no others which are rational, in 
either case it is clear that every man has his 
opinions or reactions, which demand atten- 
tion and decision by some means or other. 
Other social scientists succeed in staying 
within the technician’s role but find rea- 
sons for elevating it to an ultimate, identi- 
fying the good society per se with the well- 
managed one. Still others find that values 
are certified by some higher wisdom than so- 
cial science. Let us look at some of these 
views about the sources of values for prac- 
tice, beginning with those who, impatient of 
mere science, have some exalted insight. 

One mode of this approach is rhetorically 
utopian, beginning with the tensions of a 
situation or of an audience, finding an ana- 
logical formula to reduce them to a pattern, 
and presenting an ideal which “must” be 
pursued because it permits the oppositions 
to be verbally resolved. Another product of 
the Philosophical Library, that business firm 
which supplies a complete line of goods for 
every “‘philosophical”’ taste, is a feeble rep- 
resentative of the type."4 It is apparently de- 
signed for those who, though innocent of 
disciplines for handling ideas, worry about 
“conflicts,” from the old one between men 
and women to the new one between East and 
West about control of the world and the 
atom. It may impress such people by its 

high-flying metaphors, spiced with dashes of 
psychology, occultism, fertility symbols, and 
spirituality in the pseudo-swami manner. 
The author is strictly an exhorter. In- 
stead of tinkering with institutions, we need 
™ Dane Rudhyar, Modern Man’s Conflicts: The 
Creative Challenge of a Global Society (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1948). 
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to eschew “the curse of politics” (to be re- 
placed by “management,” but not of any 
known variety) and to create a new type of 
man for the atomic age. All basic conflicts 
are reduced to a common proportion by us- 
ing a pair of nature-symbols: fire (the re- 
leaser of creative energy) is to seed (the pas- 
sive conserver) as man to woman, as civiliza- 
tion to culture, as industry to agriculture, 
as the “open” society to the “closed,” as the 
Americas to Eurasia, or as the U.S. to the 
U.S.S.R. The synthesis of these polarities is 
Man, a sort of concrete universal which is 
the principle of all loyalties for the new “‘illu- 
mined-seed”’ man who is to be created in its 
image, and which is to be further mirrored 
by a new “‘transpersonal’’ love of men and 
women and a “transnational” order of glo- 
bal harmony. 

Quite a lot, but little that is of practical 
or theoretical importance, can be done by 
playing with such lists of contraries, for the 
argument has no principles save the confu- 
sions of the audience and the verbal manipu- 
lations of the author. 

Similarly representative of a type is 
Joad’s book about decadence, among whose 
many tangled threads are some which are 
relevant to our problem’s.'s Its message is 
that when science gives no guidance, one’s 
appeal must be to an authoritative philo- 
sophical tradition which philosophers, relin- 
quishing their jejune speculations, should 
propagate to the people. Hence, the rhetori- 
cal theme is strong again, complicated by 
an appeal to metaphysical principles and 
oriented toward an alleged past orthodoxy 
instead of to an ideal invented for the occa- 
sion. 

In part the book looks like a treatise 
about social morale and its conditions, in the 
mode of Kaufmann’s social science. From 
another angle it seems to be a book of ad- 
vice about things to be done, based on an 
appeal to specific principles of choice. But 
upon further examination one discovers that 
what we are enjoined to ‘“‘do” reduces to the 
metaphoric act of accepting opinions about 


°C. E. M. Joad, Decadence (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949). 
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the literally supernatura! existence of the 
Good, True, and Beautiful. Concurrently, 
the appearance of warrantable generaliza- 
tions about periods of cultural decadence 
tends to dissolve into a string of tautologies. 
A society which does not believe in Joad’s 
simple-mindedly conceived Platonic Ideas 
is decadent by definition; and since such no- 
tions are not widespread today, we are con- 
victed. Joad is like many of us in having 
little liking for much that is characteristic of 
recent culture. Our agreement with many of 
his antipathies, as he expresses them with 
the engaging garrulousness which has made 
him a popular entertainer for the BBC, 
gives the needed rhetorical springboard for 
what turns out to be a sermon or personal 
essay. 

His mode of dealing with the practical 
questions of society, then, is to talk about 
something else, advocating belief in philo- 
sophic propositions because worth-while ac- 
tion is said to depend on them.” If his prem- 
ise is sound, science, and therefore social 
science, must be subordinated to philosophy 
as the guarantor and repository of values. 
But, although wisdom about practical 
affairs is said to come from such higher 
sources, he does nothing to show how it can 
be made available in usable forms. This is 
not surprising, because a more careful read- 
ing of Plato and Aristotle, his favorite phi- 
losophers, would reveal that both supply 
many cautions against attempts to move di- 
rectly from philosophic wisdom to sound 
choices.*? More embarrassing, however, is 
the demonstrable falsehood of his premise 
that morality is impossible without belief 
in some favored metaphysical doctrines. At 
the level of doctrine itself, Kant—who has 
never been accused of moral laxity or skepti- 

6 Cf. ibid., p. 335: “The Christian virtues ca-u 
not be practised with effect unless there is a recog- 
nition of an independent, non-human order of reality 
which constitutes the objective ground for the ends 
which we know to be valuable and provides justifi- 


cation for the course of conduct which duty pre- 
scribes.” 


™7 Concerning the relation of metaphysics to 
practice see Warner A. Wick, “The Pursuit of 
Wisdom,” Ethics, LIX (1949), 257-70. 
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cism—insisted that to make the validity of 
the moral law depend upon the reality of its 
object not only was unnecessary but would 
destroy morality by destroying the autono- 
my of the will. And surely, unless Joad’s ex. 
perience is very meager or his perceptions 
very dull, he must have known instances of 
moral—even Christian—virtue among men 
who would not subscribe to his version of 
philosophia perennis. 

Rudhyar and Joad have deserted any- 
thing that might ordinarily be called sci- 
ence. Both more scientific in appearance and 
more usual are devices for extracting norms, 
like those of equilibrium states of social 
mechanisms or evolutionary tendencies of 
social organisms, from comparisons of soci- 
eties with the materials of other sciences. At 
the moment, biological analogies seem to be 
more popular than others. 

Arresting both as an example of this 
method and because it comes from a leading 
exponent of “democratic planning’’ is an 
article by R. G. Tugwell."* The argument 
begins with an analogy between individuals 
and their societies noted by the late C. H. 
Cooley. It is developed by comparing the 
functional subordination of cells and organs 
in individuals to the specialization and in- 
terdependence of individuals and groups 
within societies. A trend toward ‘‘democ- 
racy,” or mutuality of influence, has been 
noticed by Allee in both, for in contrast to 
some primitive animals whose brains give 
dictatorial orders, higher forms have nervous 
systems providing two-way communication 
between the brain and the other parts. 
Moreover, control as well as expression is 
democratic, the brain’s operation depending 
upon the endocrine glands, heart, and so on. 
The result, as Mr. Tugwell sees it, is “a 
democratic arrangement with provision for 
leadership and the maintenance of direc- 
tion.” 

Since this method permits free move- 
ment from individual to group and back 
again, it appears that the apex of this evolu- 
tion would be an “organism”’ like the bee- 

R. G. Tugwell, “Variations on a Theme by 
Cooley,” Ethics, LIX (1949), 233-43. 
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hive, where rule by individuals gives way to 
a group spirit, in which there are neither 
rulers nor ruled and each does spontaneous- 
ly what his role requires. To be sure, “‘hu- 
man societies have not evolved so far as 
those of the bees” because man’s intelli- 
gence makes possible all sorts of distracting 
interests and loyalties. ‘Instead of coming 
with relative rapidity to the stage at which 
his societies are controlled by ‘the spirit of 
the hive,’ or even by the operations of well- 
understood custom or law, man lingers in a 
stage of intellectual individualism.” This 
may be well enough where there is room and 
food enough for all or where men have not 
become so specialized that they cannot se- 
cede from the hive and live, but Tugwell 
suggests that the days of such luxuries are 
about over. While there is time, human so- 
ciety must perfect not only its collective 
foresight but its unanimity. It is suggested 
that modern techniques of administration 
and communication make the latter techni- 
cally possible. Unfortunately, he does not 
explain how it is done. 

But alas, there are still people, especially 
in universities, who seem to think they are 
inan earlier century or who have not learned 
the lesson of Hiroshima. At least, they still 
talk of individual rights, competition, and 
political pluralisms of checks and balances. 
Not only are they out of date, thinks Tug- 
well; their dissent may mean hesitation at a 
vital moment, which will be the end of us. 

These are awesome conclusions to hang 
upon so tenuous a thread of analogies, even 
if they are presented on the authority of 
men known as scientists. People are, as he 
notes, also rather different from bees, and, 
aside from what may be backward-looking 
moral scruples, there seem to be grounds for 
questioning decisions for men based on a 
new fable of the bees. It is another case of 
discussing questions of human action by 
talking about something else. 

However, Tugwell’s concern about una- 
nimity or community, which, though imper- 
fectly attainable, has always been in some 
degree a condition of human society as well 
as one of its goals, suggests a transition to a 
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different type of discussion. “Community” 
is a concept which, more literally applicable 
to human affairs than to those of Hymenop- 
tera, can be treated fruitfully in its peculiar 
application to men. Tugwell’s techniques of 
administration and cormmunication are cer- 
tainly relevant to its achievement, but in an 
ambivalent fashion; for whether such tech- 
niques foster unanimity or frustrate it de- 
pends both upon what is administered and 
communicated and upon what men think 
about it. 


IV 


Social problems, then, can be discussed in 
another, practical mode, whose sphere is 
that within which agreement is sought about 
things to be done. In such a mode, science in 
the usual sense is not a judge, as Kaufmann 
noted, but, as to the conditions of its pur- 
suit and the uses of its technical advice, 
among the judged. While social problems, 
as scientific, are ‘“‘solved’” by assertions 
which canons of evidence support, as practi- 
cal, they are ‘‘solved” when things are done 
with the advice and consent of the commu- 
nities they concern. Where there is no basis 
of consent, either upon particular decisions 
or upon procedures for action without una- 
nimity, there is no “public,” as Dewey 
would say; and, though men may do things 
to other men, their problems would not, in 
those respects, be “social” in the present 
meaning of the term. 

This kind of delimitation of the social 
sphere has been accomplished by many 
thinkers in many ways. Among them one re- 
calls distinctions between states of civil so- 
ciety and states of nature into which the 
former may be dissolved, or Kant’s identifi- 
cation of the practical with the realm of free- 
dom, or Aristotle’s characterization of a 
state as a community established with a 
view to the common good, with the corollary 
that no one could be a citizen in so far as he 
might be the tool of another. 

Although recent discussions of society ap- 
peal more often to the proofs appropriate to 
science than to the agreements sought by 
practice, a book devoted to the practical 


ideal of stability shows a rare sensitiveness 
to the latter kind of principle.'® As contrary 
to change, stability may appeal in special 
circumstances to men grown doubtful of 
progress; and in these chaotic times it is 
often said that we are increasingly attracted 
to organized security rather than to un- 
hampered adventure. But stability need not 
be incompatible with progress, and in this 
guise it has always been a main concern of 
the statesman, whom Plato described as in- 
terweaving venturesome with cautious spir- 
its to make a firm fabric of political commu- 
nity. Dessauer is interested in both senses of 
stability. Possessing an uncommon amount 
of the experience which has traditionally 
been regarded as the condition of political 
wisdom, he has used it to write an unusually 
sensible but unspectacular book. 

Clear articulation of principles and of the 
pattern of his argument is not Dessauer’s 
strong point, but he is never confused about 
his main distinctions. Absolute stability ac- 
cording to any set of abstract norms can 
never be actual. On the contrary, since 
change is inevitable, practicable stabilities 
are always functional and relative, designed 
to bring about change without demoraliza- 
tion by fear, confusion, or want. Thus, doc- 
trinaire commitments to supposedly eternal 
principles or to privileged institutions are al- 
ways a threat to stability and to the commu- 
nity itself; and “‘the concept of a stable soci- 
ety is not necessarily a stabilizing force.” 
In this sense, the reactionary Catholicism of 
De Bonald and De Maistre, though pro- 
pounded in the name of stability, was ex- 
plosive, he says, in almost the same way as 
revolutionary socialism. The former was no 
less ready to disrupt society in the name of 
principle, and the latter’s utopia has also 
been envisioned as a stable refuge from the 
class struggle and recurring crises. 

Dessauer is at his best, however, when he 
is concerned with the attainment of stability 
as an aim of policy, whether from the stand- 
point of what can be said about it in general 
or with reference to our special interests in 


19F, E. Dessauer, Stability (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1949). 
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stabilizing full employment and interna. 
tional relations. Throughout he is guided by 
“the awareness of limits,’”’ as he calls his 
main practical principle, and by an appreci- 
ation of the importance of timing in political 
situations—both of them virtues which he 
finds more often among politicians and old- 
fashioned diplomatists than among abstract 
reasoners and men of principle. Histreatment 
of the “‘stable society in general”’ recalls the 
spirit and topics of the Federalist or of the 
sixth book of Aristotle’s Politics. When 
dealing with the particular questions of eco- 
nomic stability—his professional specialty— 
the author emphasizes their complexities, 
from the unsettling influence of such partial 
stabilities as “sticky” prices to the inevi- 
table interactions between policy and opin- 
ion. For example, a purely economic policy 
which calls for indirect taxes and deflation to- 
day may require direct taxation and unbal- 
anced budgets tomorrow; but, while he may 
know, as economic expert, that such rever- 
sals are technically sound, Dessauer would 
not think them wise when too many people 
regard them as capricious, cynical, and be- 
wildering. For stability, like other social 
ideals, depends upon the consent and confi- 
dence of the community as well as upon the 
technical competence of its agents. 


V 


It is time to return to our initial problem, 
about the maturity of the social sciences and 
what we should expect of them. In terms of 
our survey, and of the working distinction 
from Kant between theoretic, including 
technically applied, and practical knowl- 
edge, it is evident that social problems may 
be approached in more than one way. 

If we view problems about man and soci- 
ety as theoretic or scientific, we should ex- 
pect continuously to learn many interesting 
things and to understand social phenomena 
better than we do. The problems in this di- 
rection do not seem insurmountable. It is 
even likely that this kind of social science is 
well on its way. Although difficulties in de- 
tail can be expected to arise from such well- 
known sources as the complexity of social 
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causation and the obstacles to controlled ex- 
periment, illuminating treatments of such 
matters can be found, for example, in the 
sixth book of Mill’s Logic. 

Practical, in the sense of technical, appli- 
cations of such social science involve us in 
greater difficulties even if we can assume 
that social goals are given—a rather big as- 
sumption, of course, practically. These new 
problems are attributable to the circum- 
stance that applications presuppose uni- 
formities to be applied; but operations 
upon people in society may affect their opin- 
ions, and therefore their behavior, in unpre- 
dictable ways, undermining the principle of 
our applications. This may be called “‘the 
Jehovah-Jonah problem.” 

But at this point we must admit that the 
aspect of social problems in which the world 
is most interested, which in fact is the rea- 
son for all the recent soul-searching, has not 
been touched. This is precisely the matter of 
the ends which are to control the applica- 
tions of science in all forms. Indeed, the 
problem of atomic control concerns the ap- 
plication of natural rather than social knowl- 
edge, unless we are so unrealistic as to view 
it as the problem of manipulating, by “‘so- 
cial engineering,” the engineers who com- 
mand the atom. 

Attempts to create workable ideals by 
devices of rhetoric are pretty fatuous; and 
programs for importing them ready-made 
from metaphysics or from metaphors based 
on some science or technique are largely ir- 
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relevant. We are left to consider social 
problems as problems of action by men in 
voluntary association for their mutual good 
as they jointly conceive it. 

The difficulties of this approach are not 
such as await some unsuspected discovery 
in science or metaphysics, some happy in- 
vention of method, or the outcome of some 
large-scale research project for their solu- 
tion. The major pitfalls are tendencies to 
misconceive not only the problems them- 
selves but the places to look for solutions 
and the marks by which solutions are to be 
recognized. The cure for confusion about 
principles is clarity about them, so that in 
this respect the “maturity of the social sci- 
ences” awaits the maturity of the social sci- 
entists and their fellow-citizens, lest they be 
always barking up the wrong trees. 

But, of course, we are not the first men 
to have faced such perplexities. Their gen- 
eral outlines have been quite clearly seen by 
wise men before us, though we find it diffi- 
cult to understand the relevance of their 
thoughts to our situation. If the clarification 
of practical problems has to be done all over 
again in each generation, or in each man’s 
thought so far as he is capable of it, it is not 
because there is not a great deal of wisdom 
available as well as even more nonsense. And 
after we are clear about our problems, why, 
then we have to do something about them, 
since these are problems of practice. 
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VALUES, SOVEREIGNTY, AND WORLD LAW 


GLENN NEGLEY 


I 


RESENT thinking about world law and in- 
ternational order seems concentrated on 
the stumbling block of national sovereignty. 
The frustration resulting from what appears 
to be an insurmountable obstacle to a cov- 
eted end has produced some rather weird 
semantic legerdemain. There seems to be an 
increasing chorus of international well- 
wishers who assure us that nationalism is a 
“myth,” without real or factual foundation; 
it is, so they tell us, merely a state of mind or 
attitude, and anyone knows that, with a 
proper exercise of reason and a sufficient ap- 
plication of will-power, attitudes can be 
changed. We must, it is argued, change our 
attitude from one of nationalism to one of 
internationalism. 

The notion that nationalism refers to 
nothing more real or factual than a “‘state of 
mind” is one of the most dangerous delu- 
sions evident in our present thinking about 
world affairs. One can describe almost any- 
thing, I suppose, in terms of one’s “atti- 
tude”’ toward that thing; and it is, of course, 
a useful catharsis for the individual to un- 
derstand, if he can, the nature of his atti- 
tudes and states of mind. To assume, how- 
ever, that in describing a state of mind one 
has exhausted the meaning of a thing or has 
even formulated anything significant about 
the object is to court delusion bordering on 
insanity. Sticks and stones will indeed break 
our bones if we ignore their real and sub- 
stantial nature under the illusion that we 
can alter hard, material existence by assum- 
ing a proper attitude or state of mind. 

Nationalism represents something more 
fundamental than an attitude from which 
individuals can be converted by the preach- 
ment of moral precepts or even by the appli- 
cation of reason. Men are often nationalistic 
against their will and against the judgment 
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of their reason; not all men who have ex- 
pressed—and do now express—loyalty to a 
state or nation have been fools or moral illit- 
erates. Let us assume, then, in fairness, that 
nationalism can be the attitude of a reason- 
able man toward an object which he con- 
siders to be real and substantial. Certainly, 
this attitude will in large measure deter- 
mine his action in respect to matters affect- 
ing the nation which is the object of his atti- 
tude. It should be remarked that this atti- 
tude may be positive or negative; antina- 
tionalism, as directed toward a disliked 
state, can surely be as strong a motivating 
force as nationalism. 

It is becoming increasingly popular to 
argue that individuals are wrong in assum- 
ing the real or objective existence of the na- 
tion and are hence deluded in adopting an 
attitude of nationalism toward this unreal 
nation or state. Let us examine this assump- 
tion very carefully, for surely we do not 
want to betray, by invective or inducement, 
the lot of men into the hopeful belief that 
one of their bitterest problems is merely an 
error of observation. If their are really no 
sticks and stones in nationalism, then let us 
not be daunted by names. On the other 
hand, if the sticks and stones of nations are 
really there, it would be not only foolish but 
downright hazardous for us to ask men to 
ride gaily up to these barricades under the 
illusion that a right attitude will dispose of 
these hard and brutal facts like wind dispel- 
ling a fog. If the term “‘nation’’ represents 
something that is real, factual, and substan- 
tial, then it will not do to dispose of national- 
ism aS a wrong or unnecessary state of 
mind or attitude. When real things become 
objects of action for men, men assume an at- 
titude toward those things. If the things are 
real, such an attitude is a necessary compo- 
nent of the motivation to action. The prob- 
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lem of nationalism is more than an exercise 
in semantics or psychology. 

Now Iam clearly not concerned here with 
the question of whether nations, as facts, 
are good or bad; at the moment I am con- 
cerned only with the question of whether or 
not they are real and factual. It may seem ir- 
regular for a philosopher to be so insistent 
upon starting analysis with a determination 
of relevant facts, but while I am most cer- 
tainly not of the positivist school of philoso- 
phy, I also do not have any great respect for 
the happy-thought school. The happy- 
thought, one-world philosophy of politics is 
not new, and in all its forms it ignores one 
very elementary set of facts. My attitude to- 
ward the state or nation in which I find my- 
self existing is not the result of a deliberate 
or arbitrary act of “making up my mind.” 
Nor is the prevailing attitude of nationalism 
going to be changed by mere choice and indi- 
vidual judgment. To a great extent, the na- 
tion imposes “loyalty” upon the individual, 
for the nation controls the individual’s ac- 
cess to all the instruments of action. If the 
individual is to act at all, he finds that he 
must act within the institutional configura- 
tion of his social structure, and these insti- 
tutions—economic, religious, educational, 
political, and military—thus constitute the 
limits, if not the actual sources, of the indi- 
vidual’s attitude and behavior. 

Admittedly, a nation cannot now be 
properly described in terms of race or geog- 
raphy; it can be described as a particular 
and specific institutional configuration, and 
when thus described, ‘“‘nation” denotes a 
very real and substantial thing. There is 
such a pattern and organization and ad- 
ministration of the institutions within which 
we act and from which our attitudes are 
largely derived, call it what we will. If we 
call it ‘‘nation,”’ then the most generic atti- 
tude produced will, in a sense, be “national- 
ism.” In short, what we ought to mean by 
“nationalism” is the sum of the individual’s 
attitudes toward his church, his school, his 
government, his business or industry. So de- 
fined, it would appear that nationalism is in 
no sense a myth, nor is it in any sense a rep- 
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rehensible attitude; quite the contrary. Na- 
tionalism may well represent a proper atti- 
tude of respect for order in the institutional 
structure within which the individual must 
act. 

The objection to nationalism thus seems 
to be the objection that all institutional con- 
figurations in the world are not indentical or 
atany ratesosimilarin structure that onegen- 
erous attitude would comprise them all. I 
would be very happy to join in a lament that 
the institutions of the worldarenot nowinany 
such happy harmony, but I would hardlyan- 
ticipate that the breast-beating ofanagonized 
conscience over the matter would accom- 
plish any changes in existing institutional 
structures or bring conflicting ones any 
closer together. In fact, if I allow myself to 
become excited about the fact that my atti- 
tude or conscience ought to be world wide or 
universal in its scope, I shall have to strug- 
gle very hard indeed to resist the temptation 
of imposing that conscience on the world, by 
force if necessary. 

In short, I agree that it is too bad that we 
have nationalism instead of international- 
ism; I also think it is too bad that the aver- 
age lot of men are motivated mainly by self- 
ish rather than altruistic interests. Perhaps 
men are gradually becoming less dominated 
by self-interest or are at least beginning to 
enjoy an enlightenment of self-interest. It 
may very well be true that at the interna- 
tional level there is evident a tendency to- 
ward the lessening of conflicts between those 
institutional configurations which we call 
“states.’”’ In fact, the continued existence of 
the United Nations, UNESCO, and numer- 
ous other such bodies is evidence that we 
have at least advanced to the stage of a 
comparative analysis of institutional struc- 
tures, and this is a real ground of optimism. 
The configurations, however, are still na- 
tional, and it seems to be unrealistic to sup- 
pose that in any foreseeable future the reli- 
gious institutions of the world, to take one 
example, are going to evidence such har- 
mony that they can be comprised in one at- 
titude of internationalism in matters of reli- 
gion. It is a commonplace that those nations 
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whose institutional structures are most simi- 
lar constitute the so-called ‘‘blocs” in world 
affairs, and I should suppose that this will 
continue to be the case as long as there are 
fundamental conflicts between institutions 
—and there are. 

It certainly does not simplify the prob- 
lem of international order to recognize that 
it is a matter of changing, adjusting, and ad- 
ministering institutions rather than of in- 
ducing proper states of mind in individuals, 
for the latter is by far the easier task. Insti- 
tutions are likely to be unwiedly, intract- 
able, and ponderous; but it is with institu- 
tions that we must deal. Values, at least in 
the political sense, are attitudes deeply im- 
bedded in institutional structures; as long as 
institutional configurations are nationalistic, 
men’s values will have a nationalistic flavor. 


II 


The implication, then, is that the prob- 
lem of international peace and order is not 
primarily a moral problem at all. The prob- 
lem cannot reasonably be formulated in 
moral terms, because there exists an initial 
unresolvable conflict of value-discriminations 
or value-attitudes. A value-attitude appro- 
priate to one institutional configuration 
simply cannot be transposed upon an indi- 
vidual within a wholly different institutional 
environment. Nor can it be expected that 
there will be any fundamental change in val- 
ue-attitudes until there has first been ac- 
complished a change in the institutional 
structures which, to a large extent, produced 
those attitudes and which certainly provide 
the only milieu of realization. Now, if the 
alternative of forceful change of institutions 
is contemplated, certain difficulties are im- 
mediately apparent. In the first place, force- 
ful revolutions have been notoriously unsuc- 
cessful in altering established institutions; 
perhaps the most persistent disillusionment 
of history has been the observation that 
“defeated” societies tend to continue in their 
former attitudes and practices. In the second 
place, the method of force is inappropriate 
to the desired end; it is axiomatic that moral 
ends are not achieved by immoral means. 


What is being said here is that a moral reso- 
lution of international order is not possible 
because the facts are such as to make such a 
resolution impossible. It does not makemuch 
sense to contend that men must be forced to 
be moral. 

The relativist alternative is equally un- 
appetizing and unrealistic. It is no solution 
of our pressing problem of order to overin- 
dulge tolerance so far as to argue that all 
value-systems are equally good or at least 
tolerable if they are but indigenous to the 
institutional configuration which supports 
them. This position is not only pusillani- 
mous but self-defeating. There may have 
been in historical time a condition of such 
institutional isolation that a suspended and 
institutionally solipsistic position was ten- 
able. At the present time it clearly is not so, 
for different institutional configurations are 
now in such constant opposition and conflict 
that war is a constant threat. The conflict 
cannot be resolved on moral grounds, for it 
is fundamentally institutional; yet, resolved 
it must be, for the very existence of all insti- 
tutions is threatened by this continual wast- 
age of substance in external conflict and 
threat of conflict. The function of institu- 
tions is to provide instruments for the ac- 
tion of men, but the institution cannot prop- 
erly perform this function when its energies 
and resources are being expended and 
drained in a struggle for existence. It is not 
the conflict of men which poses the problem 
of world order but the conflict of institutions. 

The procedure for securing order in any 
social structure is what we have traditional- 
ly called law, but in the application of law 
within the social structure there is an impor- 
tant distinction which seems to be rather 
generally ignored. The resultant confusion 
of concepts increases the perplexity of our 
thinking about world law, if in fact it does 
not stalemate that speculation. The persist- 
ence of the tendency to classify law accord- 
ing to its source is probably responsible for 
this confusion, for this tendency is clearly an 
elementary error in methodology. Law is a 
technique or a procedure for the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of order in a social 
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structure; as such, it is properly classified in 
terms of what it is intended to do rather 
than in terms of some hypothetical source. 
This does not imply the application of a 
pragmatic criterion; it implies, rather, the 
application of a plain and simple axiom of 
methodology—namely, that a procedure or 
technique is not itself a value but, rather, 
the means or method adopted in pursuit of a 
value. Thus, the long history of legal apolo- 
getics which attempt to justify a system of 
law by demonstrating its ground in Nature, 
God, or other first principles represents mis- 
taken definition. The result has been the 
confusion of procedures of law with ques- 
tions of value-discrimination, and this, in 
turn, has so limited the use and effective- 
ness of law that no legal procedures have 
proved effective outside the jurisdiction of 
their own value-systems. Thus, legal sys- 
tems have in fact come to be the moral or 
ethical techniques of particular institutional 
configurations; law is indeed, as Hobbes 
said, the “‘public conscience.” Legal exhibi- 
tions such as the war-criminal trials have 
therefore the appearance of moral imposi- 
tion or persecution rather than of legal 
procedure. 

If law is recognized as a procedure for 
maintaining order within a social structure, 
then there is immediately evident a neces- 
sary distinction in kinds of law. This dis- 
crimination does not follow from any arbi- 
trary or assumed source of the law in ques- 
tion; it does follow from a discrimination of 
what it is that the law is designed and ex- 
pected to do in the social structure. One as- 
pect or kind of law is clearly concerned with 
the relations of individuals to one another as 
individuals. Here the function of law is the 
preservation to the individual of certain ac- 
cepted values. These are called “rights,” and 
they are properly defined in the constitution 
of the state or society. With this aspect of 
the law we are reasonably familar, although 
the function has been indescribably con- 
fused by a consistent obfuscation of the 
procedural character of law. This function 
of law, which orders the relations of indi- 
viduals to other individuals, must then be 
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confined to an institutional configuration 
ordered according to one generic value-pat- 
tern. Such a configuration, as we have seen, 
is a state, and over this aspect of the law the 
state in question must exercise sovereignty. 
It is foolish to declaim, in general and un- 
specified terms, that the sovereignty of 
states must be abandoned. Law must have 
authority to fulfil its function; the function 
of the law of individuals is so to order rela- 
tions within a particular institutional con- 
figuration that certain values indigenous to 
that configuration will be realizable. The 
configuration is a state or nation; the law is 
the law appropriate to that state or nation; 
the authority of the law must be national 
authority or sovereignty. 

That such a law of individual relation- 
ships is necessary in any social structure is 
obvious; it was with this kind of law, for ex- 
ample, that Hobbes and Bentham were pri- 
marily concerned, and from its necessity 
they derived the necessity of state sover- 
eignty. But it is equally obvious that this 
branch of law does not comprise the whole 
function of law in any social structure. The 
relations of institutions must also be proce- 
durally ordered, and it is here that Anglo- 
American jurisprudence, in particular, has 
been negligent, to say the least. The order- 
ing of institutions is a quite different matter 
from the ordering of individual relation- 
ships, and it would be peculiar indeed if the 
same procedure or technique were found to 
be applicable to facts as different in nature 
as individuals and institutions. We still 
cling to Bentham’s tour de force assumption 
that a proper ordering of individual relations 
within the social structure will somehow 
automatically—miraculously—lead to or- 
dering of institutional relationships. There 
is no ground whatever for this assumption, 
no more ground than for an assumption that 
pleasant relations with my neighbors will 
build me a house or protect my house from 
bombing. 

The procedure of ordering institutions is 
what we generally mean by “administra- 
tion’”’; and it is a very significant indication 
of our negligence that only recently have we 
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given any attention at all to this function, 
which comprises at least half the job of 
achieving order in social relations and con- 
siderably more than half the problem of 
world law. We have not yet recognized that 
administrative regulations for the mainte- 
nance of order between institutions require 
a quite different kind of law from that useful 
in ordering the relations of individuals. A 
clarification of this difference is an essential 
preliminary to any understanding of the 
possible function of law in the achievement 
of order in world affairs. 


Ill 


The major distinction between adminis- 
trative law and the law applicable to the re- 
lationships of individuals lies in their differ- 
ent relationships to the value-system pre- 
vailing in the particular state in which the 
law is being exercised. The law concerning 
individual relationships, as we have seen, is 
directly concerned with the values indige- 
nous to the given state. Individual law 
must be thus concerned with values because 
this part of the law is directed to individuals 
as agents of action, and values attach to in- 
dividuals as agents. Thus, the law respecting 
individual relations restrains me from using 
a gun to kill my neighbor, except under un- 
usual circumstances of provocation. What 
constitutes circumstances of justification for 
such an act can be determined only by a 
balance and assessment of the value-system 
of the state. 

On the contrary, administrative law, the 
function of which is to order institutional re- 
lationships, is not primarily concerned with 
values at all. The function of institutions is 
to produce and provide instruments, not to 
use them. Use is agency, a function clearly 
individual in nature. The institution, as 
such, is indifferent to the use of the instru- 
ments which it provides. A gun may be 
used for target practice, for hunting deer, 
for killing one’s neighbor, for protection 
from invasion, or for ornamental display. 
All these uses, these actions, come within the 
purview of that branch of law concerned 
with agency and individuals, and that law 
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will be concerned so to adjust and control 
those actions as to maintain the values of 
the state which enforces that law. On the 
other hand, the function of administrative 
law is not to control order in the use of in- 
struments but to control order in ‘the pro- 
vision of such instruments, a very different 
thing indeed. The connection of administra- 
tive law with values is, as a consequence, in- 
direct and even remote. Administrative 
law is not primarily concerned with the 
preservation or maintenance of any system 
of values; its function is, in a manner of 
speaking, highly impersonal, inasmuch as it 
is not directed to the ordering of individual 
relationships at all. Therefore, the proce- 
dures useful to individual law will be wholly 
inappropriate to administrative law. It 
makes no sense at all to talk about jailing or 
hanging a corporation or even fining a cor- 
poration, since it is obvious that fines levied 
against a corporation are incorporated into 
the ultimate cost of the instruments being 
produced by that corporation and hence do 
not actually constitute a punishment at all. 
Our legal terminology has not yet marked 
this distinction in kinds of law, and it is 
consequently difficult to preserve the dis- 
tinction within the framework of our dic- 
tion. Institutions, as such, are not good or 
bad, nor are the instruments which they 
provide good or bad, as such. The function 
of an institution is to provide instruments, 
and the function of that law governing in- 
stitutions is to order that provision. In one 
sense, it might very properly be said that 
the function of administrative law is the 
maintenance of efficiency in the social struc- 
ture. 

Under present conditions of world or- 
ganization, it seems clear that the mainte- 
nance of efficiency in institutional relation- 
ships involves concern for the external re- 
lationships of institutions as well as for rela- 
tions within the particular state. No longer 
can administrative law confine its attention 
to the ordering of institutional relationships 
within the configuration of a particular 
state, for the various national configura- 
tions of economic, religious, educational, 
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military, and political institutions obviously 
overlap and conflict in a manner in which 
the interests of the individuals of different 
states never overlapped or conflicted. Again 
it must be said that the problem of world 
order is an institutional problem, not a 
problem of individual relationships. The law 
which is applicable to world order is, there- 
fore, administrative law and not individual 
law. The end of that administrative law 
must necessarily be the maintenance of 
production of instruments by the institu- 
tions of the state; and if this involves a seri- 
ous regard for the operation and production 
of institutions in other states, then that is a 
proper and necessary subject of attention 
for administrative law. Therefore, the 
question which is vital to the ordering of 
world affairs is whether there is a necessary 
relation between administrative law and the 
individual law which is suitable to the value- 
system of a particular nation or state. In 
other words, can administrative law be suffi- 
ciently distinguished from value-considera- 
tions as to make possible the construction of 
workable rules of procedure which might 
hold between states in which different value- 
systems are being implemented? 

It must immediately be admitted that 
even if this question were answered in the 
affirmative, that affirmation would by no 
means solve the problem of world order. 
Manifestly, the problem of the use of pro- 
duced instruments would still remain. The 
most hopeful resolution of administrative 
law would not resolve conflicts of individual 
law, but it would constitute an ordering of 
institutional relationships which is the pre- 
requisite to any change, adjustment, or re- 
duction of conflict and among conflicting 
systems of value. For the moralist, this end 
may appear wholly unsatisfactory, but 
short of a direct and unmistakable interven- 
tion by God in the affairs of men, this mini- 
mum establishment of administrative order 
is the necessary ground of any possible order 
in world affairs. The moralist must be re- 
minded of two factors which he is sometimes 
inclined to ignore: first, that the recognition 
of different systems of value and individual 
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law does not imply equivalence or accept- 
ance; second, that no system of values or in- 
dividual law can survive except on a basis 
of administrative order. Administrative law 
is the prerequisite of individual law, for un- 
der present conditions it seems reasonably 
clear that the successful ordering of individ- 
ual relations within a state is dependent at 
every moment on the successful ordering of 
institutional relations both within and 
without the state. 

Whether the sovereignty of states can be 
maintained in the area of individual law, 
therefore, is a matter of most vital concern 
to the existence of the state, to world order, 
and to the moral life of the individual. For, if 
administrative law cannot be established as 
among states, the sovereignty of every state 
in respect to individual law is in continual 
jeopardy. The question at issue in world 
law, therefore, is not one of whether states 
must forego and abridge their sovereign 
powers; it appears at least arguable that 
states can retain their sovereign powers in 
individual law only by giving that sover- 
eignty the necessary support of administra- 
tive regulation. There seems to be no appar- 
ent reason why the construction of adminis- 
trative laws cannot be accomplished among 
states which have conflicting, even compet- 
ing, value-systems. At any rate, the investi- 
gation of whether or not, and to what extent, 
this is practically possible cannot be accom- 
plished as long as it is assumed that adminis- 
trative law is the custodian of a particular, 
nationalistic system of values. 

Sovereignty must also be recognized as 
the prerogative and power of a state in the 
area of individual law. States were never 
able to exercise sovereignty in respect to the 
external ordering of institutions; this was 
accomplished by treaty. It appears undeni- 
able that at the present time there is a 
rapidly increasing disability on the part of 
every state to exercise sovereignty in admin- 
istrative law when that law is confined to in- 
stitutional relationships within the state. 
The disability is so evident that it is ques- 
tionable how long any state can continue to 
exercise sovereignty in individual law. No 






























































“face-saving”’ apologetics are necessary, 
therefore, in the establishment of world law 
as administrative law. No state is giving up 
its sovereign power; on the contrary, each 
state which accepts world administrative 
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law is in fact providing the only Possible 
support for sovereignty under the circum- 
tances of existing institutional configura- 
tions. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH NOTHINGNESS: AN Essay ON 
EXISTENTIALISM. By Helmut Kuhn. Hins- 
dale, Ill.: Henry Regnery Co., 1949. Pp. 
xxii+ 168. $3.00. 

Ido not agree, says Prof. Helmut Kuhn, with 
those who belittle existentialism as an ephemer- 
al fashion, and even less with others who hold 
that it is irrelevant for America. 

According to him the existentialist move- 
ment is not a purely philosophical one. Its con- 
ception of the crisis is perhaps clearer in novel- 
ists like Kafka or in the dramas of Sartre than in 
the philosophical treatises; disgust is better de- 
scribed by Eliot or Auden than by Kierkegaard 
or Heidegger (according to Dr. Kuhn). 

He thinks that if we want a clear view of the 
existentialist movement, it is better to focus our 
interest on the non-Christian existentialists; 
they are “more distinctly existentialist” than 
the Christian ones; the Christian thinkers, ac- 
cording to him, are only existentialists in a mod- 
ified or peripheric sense. 

The causes of the growth of existentialism are, 
he thinks, in great part political: it develops in 
the sore spots of distressed Europe (here there 
would be some question of the relation of what 
he is now saying with what he said about its 
relevance for America). More generally, it re- 
flects a process of emancipation from a meaning- 
ful and orderly cosmos. 

Kuhn shows the communication of existen- 
tialism with the theories of life and traces with 
peculiar aptness its links and also contrasts with 
the philosophy of essence (phenomenology). 

Three words characterize particularly the 
existentialist movement: Estrangement, Noth- 
ingness, Crisis. On the first point there is only 
one question to be put to Kuhn. It is about 
Heidegger. Estrangement is perhaps only one 
moment in his philosophy. There is finally, after 
the crisis of anxiety, a friendliness with the 

world. The authentic being-in-the-world, the 
fact that we are outside of ourselves and that we 
exist in the Heideggerian sense of the word, is 
just the contrary of being estranged or of being 
in a prison. Nevertheless, we have to acknowl- 
edge that the world cannot be reduced to our 
concepts, and in this sense Kuhn is right. 
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The second idea, nothingness, is the domi- 
nant idea of the book. And certainly the demon- 
ic man of Kierkegaard is in love with these half- 
nothingnesses which are the possibles; anguish 
in Kierkegaard and in Heidegger is linked with 
nothingness; there is a nothingness of worldli- 
ness. And death is nothingness. In Sartre the 
pour-soi is nothingness. What is maintained by 
Kuhn is that existentialism is the coming to 
clear consciousness of the deal with nothingness, 
of the traffic with nothingness which has taken 
place in the minds of Marx, Dostoyevsky, and 
Nietzsche; moreover, irony is nothingness; Kier- 
kegaard leads us by nothingness to God; there is 
nothingness in Jaspers when he negates all 
world-pictures. Existence, possibility, freedom, 
are fraught with nothingness according to the 
existentialists. We come to a rather macabre vi- 
sion or audition. ‘We hear the click and grating 
of spades. The existentialists are grave-diggers.” 
Now one can see that there are here several dif- 
ferent conceptions of nothingness. Moreover, 
does Kuhn really think that nothingness in our 
civilization has “grown to a stark reality,” that 
naught expands, that nothingness confronts 
man? Is nothingness something different from 
the vacuum left by the nonexistent God? Is it a 
reality by itself? The reader is not clear about 
that and would gladly ask from his guide in this 
inferno, a guide who is so friendly to reason, a 
little more precision and clarity. If nothingness 
really confronts man, does not Kuhn encounter 
nothingness as do the existentialists? 

We come now to crisis. There is a dialectic 
movement which goes from despair through an- 
guish to freedom (Is it right to see in Heideg- 
ger’s adherence to Hitlerism during some deci- 
sive years, something to be paralleled to the 
crisis in Kierkegaard and his other followers? 
—this is another question). Now, says Kuhn, the 
virtue of drama is the vice of philosophy; there 
is an existentialist’s dilemma: either the position 
attained through the crisis will be able to inte- 
grate, that is to explain, the crisis; but a crisis 
rationally explained is no more a crisis; or it will 
not, but then we have two irreconcilable theo- 
ries. A perfect dilemma, logically, but which 
does not give the least trouble to the existential- 
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ists; for there is no question for them of a ration- 
al explanation; the problem is too intellectually 
and retrospectively put. Let us acknowledge 
that a precise point seems to be made by Kuhn 
against one of the existentialists, Jaspers. “By 
embracing a philosophy of crisis, I acquire im- 
munity from suffering a crisis; consequently his 
philosophy will tend to create complacency 
rather than fortitude.” Nevertheless I think 
that here also there is some distance from the 
living experience which is Jaspers’ starting- 
point. 

Let us return to our second term, nothing- 
ness. Can one remain in nothingness? No, and 
this is one of the most valid ideas in the book. 
“Tt is one of the characteristics of existentialism 
that its adherents are continually on the verge 
of apostasy.” “The escape from oneself is one of 
Sartre’s favorite expressions. Existentialism it- 
self is continually escaping from itself.” ““Noth- 
ing is always astir and moves.” But even “while 
stepping away from the existentialists’ source, 
they continue to draw upon it. Theirs is a case 
of mauvaise foi.”” Among these metamorphoses 
we find the eschatological neo-paganism and 
dionysiac ontology which Heidegger, in his later 
works, derives from Hélderlin’s hymns; the ob- 
jective side of his theory of truth is put in the 
foreground more than ever; ontology gets the 
better of the Kierkegaardian elements; being 
overshadows existence; we come back to history 
and to Hegel. “We are returning to the same 
Hegel in revolt against whom Kierkegaard had 
once formulated his existentialist protest and to 
the friend of the young Hegel, Hélderlin.”” Or— 
it is a second kind of escape—we have the hu- 
manism of Sartre and his return to Hegel’s neg- 
ativity. But is it true that in Sartre “‘the titan- 
ism of defiant reason collapses into subservience 
to the actual trend of affairs glorified as prog- 
ress,” and that he tries to know God through 
history? A third kind of escape is Christianity. 
For example, the Christian elements in Jaspers 
are more marked (this may be doubted). But, 
says Kuhn, this escape is at least as illogical as 
the others; how can we go logically from the 
existentialists’ premises to a distinct faith? 
(Kierkegaard would object: No, not logically.) 
This is the reason why Karl Barth moves farther 
and farther away from the existentialists; he has 
passed beyond the crisis. (But, adds Kuhn, the 
absence in him of dialectical balance and the 
danger of the collapse of his theory into sub- 
jectivism keep us suspicious.) The conclusion 
of all this is that there is at the end a necessary 
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eclipse of existentialism in the thinking of the 
existentialists. 

There are here many good observations. The 
question remains, nevertheless, whether existen. 
tialism has not been defined at first too strictly, 
and whether these contradictions would remain 
if a larger definition had been given. 

An idea which is valid also, still more valiq 
than the one which we have just discussed, 
bears on the formalistic character of the existen. 
tialist ethics. “It tends to encourage one or the 
other of two extreme attitudes: quietism or ac. 
tivism.” “It is difficult to maintain that Heideg- 
ger’s adherence to Naziism in 1933 was a logical 
consequence of his philosophy. Only the illogi- 
cality of this step was logical. The mechanism of 
freedom, anguish and leap may catapult the in- 
dividual to almost any position offered by the 
circumstances.” “Existential authenticity is a 
formal criterion and leaves open the question as 
to whether there might not be an authentic 
tyrant or an authentic criminal.” There is 
authenticity of the Sartrian man, the authen- 
ticity of the Kierkegaardian man. Or, from a 
more general point of view, “It’s highly doubt- 
ful whether I can resolve to be resolved. A phi- 
losophy of resoluteness is under suspicion of be- 
ing an irresolute philosophy.” ‘The thesis of 
total freedom excludes commitment to any par- 
ticular cause, while enjoining commitment to 
commitment.” One cannot but agree with these 
passages and admire their penetration and firm- 
ness. 

We will not dwell on the chapter about sub- 
jective truth, on the pages about the idea of 
authenticity, and on the virtue of unification 
which our dedication to one absolute idea has, 
nor on the valuable indications about the am- 
bivalence of Heidegger toward subjectivism and 
objectivism, on the absence in his works of a 
real theory about what is, according to him, the 
most important problem, that is, being. 
“Throughout Heidegger’s later writings the idea 

of Being increases in importance, though not in 
clarity.”” Let us note the varying judgments on 
Sartre, who is characterized successively as an 
ingenious and original adaptor and transformer 
of Heidegger’s thought, as a typical phenome- 
nologist with some of the finest pieces of phe- 
nomenological research, and finally as not seri- 
ous. “‘Let us turn from the imitator to the more 
serious original” (that is, Heidegger). So one 
sees that to judge Sartre is rather a difficult 
process. 
A criticism is rarely without presuppositions. 
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The criticism of Kuhn is quite good when it 
starts from the contradictions inherent in the 
doctrines; it is not so good when it starts from 
tacit or even explicit presuppositions. He thinks 
that “Quietives rather than incentives will be in 
demand”; what he advocates is a poised phi- 
losophy, a philosophy of balance. “Unbalance is 
elevated to the rank of a principle by the exis- 
tentialist removal of the counterweight which in 
Christian thought prevents crisis from breaking 
up human nature and which renders a Christian 
humanism possible.”” Kuhn advocates a view 
where there is a hierarchy of realities, an analo- 
gy of being between these realities. There is a 
summit which is God; man is the image of God. 
There is reason. There is a rational faith, a faith 
which has the support of reason. Descartes is 
blamed, as well as Kant and Rousseau, as well 
as Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, for having put 
into the background the Hellenic-Christian idea 
of contemplation and having thus prepared ex- 
istentialism. We have to come back to Plato, 
says Kuhn, as definitely as Heidegger says, after 
Nietzsche, in some passages: we have to be freed 
from Plato. 

Let us also notice some political presupposi- 
tions, or shall we say prejudices. Certainly 
Kuhn does not like Russians. He says: “There 
are some Teutonic elements in the work of Sar- 
tre. But there is even more in it that seems Rus- 
sian.”’” He shows much diffidence for the ailing 
mind of Europe. He does not like liberalism 
either. European liberalism is at its wits’ end.”’ 
“With a strident voice liberalism in agony 
babbles meaningless slogans.” ‘The political 
pathos of Sartre sounds hollow.” There is, ac- 
cording to Kuhn, a fine and true faith in liberal- 
ism, but “cut from its theological moorings it 
may blind the believer to the wickedness of 
man.” So, against Descartes, against Rousseau, 
we recognize some of the characteristics of the 
crusades of Babbitt and P. E. More (a fine con- 
noisseur of Platonism). We miss the voice of 
Jefferson and of Paine. 

There is, according to Kuhn, a value and 
utility, although limited, in existentialism. ‘The 
existentialist prods man and makes it harder for 
him not to make up his mind.” It testifies to a 
great truth, but only in the way in which 
“Jonas testified to God as he fled from him.” 

Let us conclude. Nothingness does not seem 
to be the real password of the existentialists; 
and the idea of nothingness has still to be ana- 
lyzed. A crisis can be explained without being 
explained away. But many of the remarks of 
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Kuhn, particularly about the formalism of the 
existentialist ethic, are quite good. We have held 
a conversation, at times a little tempestuous, 
with a genuine philosopher. This is probably the 
best book written in English about the whole 
movement. 

JEAN WAHL 
The Sortonne 

Paris 


GRUNDLINIEN DER ANTIKEN RECHTS- UND 
STAATSPHILOSOPHIE. By Alfred Verdross- 
Drossberg. Vienna: Springer Verlag, 1948. 
Pp. 183. 

While this book fulfills the task of developing 
the pre-Christian philosophy of law and state, 
it deals with constitutional ramifications only in 
so far as they appeared relevant to the ancient 
philosophers themselves. 

In the introduction, Verdross describes the 
political cosmos of the Greeks, dedicating a 
separate chapter to the Polis, the forms of gov- 
ernment, and the anti-polarity of Athens and 
Sparta as political ideas. 

While the author concedes the rank of classi- 
cal philosophers to Socrates and Plato, he at- 
taches some weight to the fact that Aristotle 
and especially Plato taught in a time of demo- 
cratic decadence, and therefore a certain impor- 
tance of the doctrine of the pre-Platonic philos- 
ophers is stressed. 

Hesiod and Tyrtaios deal with two different 
types of state: State as a supreme value, with its 
citizens as mere tools; State as a mere tool for 
the well being and development of its citizens, 
who finally may look beyond the narrow fron- 
tiers toward a higher organization of justice and 
peace. The state as “Selbstzweck”’ will lead to- 
ward totalitarianism and war; whatever it de- 
clares to be right by virtue of its might will be 
positive right. It will deny the natural, the di- 
vine, the human right of man, and in the last 
consequence, its teaching is summed up by 
Nietzsche in his Zarathustra. “Ye shall love 
peace as a means for new wars, and ye shall pre- 
fer a short peace to a long one.” The philosopher 
Heraclitus, the historian Thucydides, the phi- 
losophers Epictetus and Carneades may be re- 
garded as adherents of the doctrine of the im- 
perialistic and militaristic state, while Pythag- 
oras, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoic school 
preached the doctrine of the humanitarian “‘wel- 
fare-state”; among the Romans, it is Cicero who 











exalts the universal natural law as a contrast to 
the positivistic theories. Verdross sees in Solon 
the founder of that democracy which attains a 
compromise between the different social pres- 
sure groups. 

The author investigates the Ionic philoso- 
phers and the tragic playwrights of the classical 
era. The idea of the cosmos, which represents 
order in nature, finds its political counterpart in 
the state which according to Xenophanes is 
ruled by wisdom (Sophia). 

A certain rationalistic element in Pythagoras 
is represented by the fact that this great mystic 
of the numbers earnestly tried to educate politi- 
cal leaders. There is no relationship to the Spar- 
tan, or even Hitlerite educational ideals, for 
kindness toward all men is one of the principal 
virtues of the Pythagorean state. 

The great mathematician’s antipode is Hera- 
clitus, who denies the existence of unchangeable 
values, and declares the law and the state to be 
products of power. War, which is the essence of 
nature in the world of Heraclitus, is therefore 
the essence of the state and of international rela- 
tions. 

Both Aeschylus and Sophocles belong to the 
Solonic school of democratic philosophy; both 
express a belief in a divine order permeating the 
world and ruling events. Happiness of the state 
stems from moderation of the rulers; whenever 
the ruler violates this moderation he becomes an 
example of classic guilt, and he and his family 
and his state suffer dire consequences. 

The origin of critical thinking is attributed to 
the Sophists. They are the topic of the first two 
chapters of the second part, which deals with 
the doctrine of law and state during the era of 
the Greek enlightenment. The third chapter is 
mainly dedicated to the historian Thucydides, 
whose imperialistic doctrines have already been 
mentioned. In the fourth chapter, Verdross lists 
the critics of the direct democracy which time 
and again endangered and finally ruined 
Athens. 

In the third part the author turns to the clas- 
sical philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. He 
stresses that Plato taught with the purpose of 
reuniting the continuously decomposing Greek 
community life. Therefore, we see an authori- 
tarian outlook in the Politeia which represents 
the first political book written by Plato. It is in- 
teresting, however, to note that Verdross does 
not regard the Politeia, but the Nomoi, as the 
most important political work written by Plato. 
The Nomoi appeared to be more practical, more 
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rationalistic than the Politeia. Plato is the law. 
giver of the Nomoi, he proclaims the divine or. 
der of law and its application to the social life. 
Plato himself is able to transgress the narrow- 
ness of the Polis and to broaden his philosophy 
to a philosophy of international law, thereby 
opening the gate to the universalism of the 
Stoa. 

Verdross rejects Nietzsche’s attempt to re- 
gard Platonism as an apostasy from the spirit of 
the ancient classicism, but he turns as well 
against Stefan George and his pupils who pro- 
claimed Plato a myth in the light of romanti- 
cism. Platonism is the bridge between Polis and 
Stoa (mankind). 

Aristotle is in Verdross’ eyes mainly a com- 
mentator and systematic historian within the 
orbit of Platonism, although he does not always 
agree with his master. Death had to come to the 
ancient Democracy because representative de- 
mocracy was unknown and could not even be 
visualized by the highly realistic Aristotle. 

The last part of the book deals with the an- 
cient doctrine of the empire—with the political- 
philosophical ideas as they led from Cicero to 
Marcus Aurelius. Here, too, it is pointed out 
that because of the lack of the fundamental 
concept of indirect democracy, the state, the 
empire is visualized as a huge machine of welfare 
and law—worked, however, by sages and rulers 
without a real cooperation of the people. 

We owe thanks to Alfred Verdross-Drossberg 
for his magnificent book which should be read 
by all those who want to study the problems of 
the ‘‘antike Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie.” 


RoBeErT RIE 
Bradley University 


FAITH AND History: A COMPARISON OF CHRIS- 
TIAN AND MODERN VIEws OF History. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1949. Pp. 257. $3.50. 

This book is in part based on lectures intend- 
ed for clergy, but the view of things disclosed in 
it is of interest to anyone with metaphysical 
concerns. In it Niebuhr’s eloquence and 
breadth of knowledge once more become appar- 
ent, the former in his curtous ability to express 
himself fairly clearly by means of words such as 
“redemption,” “mystery,” “dimension,” and 
“destiny,” which reverberate mystically, the 
latter in his bold generalizations about human 
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events and the theories men have constructed to 
make sense of them. The book contains some 
clever discussions of particular topics, such as 
Marxism and the revived Roman Catholic the- 
ories of Natural Law, but its main interest lies 
in the author’s reasoned claim that Christian 
faith alone is capable of descrying the coherence 
of history. 

First, then, as to history. There is the world 
of nature, consisting of physical things, inani- 
mate and alive. Men are parts of this, and sub- 
ject to its laws, but they also possess memories, 
and can thus look into the past and, with the 
help of the knowledge so gained, to some extent 
direct their future. They are more than mere parts 
of inert, naive, brutenature; they have some free- 
dom. “Memory is, in short, the fulcrum of free- 
dom for man in nature” (p. 19). As knowledge 
of the past and present is extended, the attempt 
is made, not merely to interpret the ordinary 
daily happenings, but also the whole process 
within which they occur. It is thought that the 
course of events must have a meaning, first, per- 
haps, in terms of a given tribe only, then in 
terms of all tribes and nations. Civilized men, 
according to Niebuhr, have constructed three 


main schemes of interpretation. First, there is 


the classical scheme, according to which man 
consists of reason, which is eternal and thus not 
in time, and of a body which, being in nature, is 
subject to nature’s temporal process; nature as 
a whole is held to pass through ‘“‘cycles of end- 
less recurrences.” In the second place, there is 
the Biblical-Christian view, according to which 
faith can secure revelation that certain specific 
events in history, viz., God’s covenant with Is- 
rael and the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ, are the signs in terms of which every- 
thing else is to be interpreted. In the third place, 
there is the modern view, according to which 
meaning is given to the whole historical process 
in terms of mankind’s progress in power and 
freedom. Niebuhr joins, with evident satisfac- 
tion, in the fashionable sport of baiting this al- 
legedly optimistic bull which, if it is to gain sal- 
vation, must first be miraculously transformed 
into a depressed and anguished bear. 

In my opinion, the story of a nineteenth cen- 
tury optimism shattered in the twentieth needs 
to be examined with more care than has hitherto 
been the case. The apocalyptic optimism of the 
Marxist view is obvious enough, but were the 
nineteenth century liberals whom Niebuhr cas- 
tigates guilty of any such easy thinking? Nie- 
buhr mentions J. S. Mill, but Mill is hardly a 
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case in point. It is true that in his posthumous 
Three Essays on Religion (1874) he looked for- 
ward to “the very distant but not uncertain 
final victory of Good” (p. 250). Niebuhr has no 
occasion to cite the passage—but this has to be 
read in conjunction with Mill’s tentative natu- 
ral theology. According to Mill, “there is no evi- 
dence in Nature for divine justice” (p. 194), but 
there is some likelihood that there exists a finite 
designer of nature whose aims are good but who 
is opposed by powerful recalcitrant forces. As to 
whether Christ revealed this deity to man, Mill 
says: ‘... we are entitled to say that there is 
nothing so inherently impossible or absolutely 
incredible in this supposition as to preclude any- 
one from hoping that it may perhaps be true” 
(p. 240). Indeed, since this hope gives encour- 
agement, it is morally stimulating, and so may 
be indulged so far as not contrary to known 
facts. I think it is clear, even from this inade- 
quate summary, that Mill does not fall into the 
category provided for him by contemporary 
critics of nineteenth century progress theories. 

Niebuhr also cites Spencer as another sup- 
porter of inevitable human progress, and gives 
a quotation from the Study of Sociology that 
purports to show this. But the passage is of 
limited application. For Spencer’s considered 
views on the future of human society we must 
turn first to his Principles of Sociology, for which 
the Study of Sociology was a methodological pre- 
liminary. From volume III (ed. 1897) it is clear 
that Spencer was very gloomy about the near 
prospects for humanity, for he wrote: “Instead 
of the rule of powerful political classes, men are 
elaborating for themselves a rule of official 
classes, which will become equally powerful or 
probably more powerful—classes eventually dif- 
fering from those which socialist theories con- 
template, as much as the rich and proud eccle- 
siastical hierarchy of the middle ages differed 
from the group of poor and humble missionaries 
out of which it grew” (p. 597). Questions as to 
the distant future of mankind, he held “are, of 
course, questions not to be answered,” but he 
conjectured that societies may so develop that 
“private requirements coincide with public 
ones” (p. 601). Thus he makes some sort of so- 
cially achieved perfection a subject of hopeful 
conjecture. But this assumes quite different 
proportions in the light of the general theory of 
evolution expounded in First Principles. For 
there he makes it quite clear that he expected 
evolution to be followed by the dissolution of 
what had evolved. The main passage is §183 of 
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the 1884 edition: “Apparently the universally 
co-existent forces of attraction and repulsion, 
which, as we have seen, necessitate rhythm in 
all minor changes throughout the Universe, also 
necessitate rhythm in the totality of its changes 
—produce now an immeasurable period during 
which the attractive forces predominating, 
cause universal concentration, and then an im- 
measurable period during which the repulsive 
forces predominating, cause universal diffusion 
—alternate eras of evolution and dissolution. 
And thus there is suggested the conception of a 
past during which there have been successive 
Evolutions analogous to that which is now going 
on; and a future during which successive other 
such Evolutions may go on—ever the same in 
principle but never the same in concrete re- 
sult.” This, surely, does not fit in at all well 
with the new popular conception of Spencer, nor 
with Niebuhr’s use of it. 

Indeed, among leading thinkers of the nine- 
teenth century there was a great deal of down- 
right pessimism that is very different from the 
stereotype that has grown in the semi-popular 
mind. Niebuhr recognises that T. H. Huxley re- 
jected “‘the idea that historical development is 
an extension of natural evolution” (p. 74), but 
fails to stress his pressimistic conclusion: “If for 
millions of year, our globe has taken the upward 
road, yet some time the summit will be reached 
and the downward route will be commenced. The 
most daring imagination will hardly venture 
upon the suggestion that the power and intelli- 
gence of man can ever arrest the procession of 
that great year” (Evolution and Ethics, ed. 1901, 
p. 85). About the more immediate future of man 
there was equal pessimism. From the mass of lib- 
eral writings available we may quote Mark 
Pattison: ‘““What security have we that the 
sleeping volcano of passion will not flame forth 
with irresistible violence?” (Essays, vol. II, 
p. 430—but written in 1857). Or, to go outside 
England, it may be noted that de Tocqueville, 
in Democracy in America, feared that, although 
the democratic governments of the future might 
not break men’s wills like the tyrannies of the 
past, they would “soften, bend and direct 
them.” Thus the description of the nineteenth 
century as “the century of hope,” if not alto- 
gether inapt—there was hope in the hearts of 
many devout Christians successfully accumulat- 
ing wealth—is misleading if applied to the in- 
tellectual leaders of liberalism. Their outlook is 
much better represented in Clough’s lines: 


“Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cope 
We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most beliefless, that had most believed,” 


However that may be, it is Niebuhr’s view 
that some sort of proof (though not a wholly 
scientific or even logical one) can be provided for 
the Biblical-Christian view of history. He bases 
this in part on the inadequacies of the other two 
views. Leaving aside the classical view (though 
it is odd that Niebuhr has so little to say about 
the platonizing tendencies in Christian thought) 
and ignoring the possibility that the three views 
are not exhaustive (surely, however, a matter of 
some logical concern), we can agree that in mod- 
ern popular thought, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, there has been an unusual reluctance to 
recognize the griefs and impasses (‘“‘ambiguities” 
Niebuhr calls them) inherent in human life on 
earth. He mentions particularly some attempts 
to evade acknowledging that death will have us 
all. What he says is salutory, though I suggest 
he is wrong to say that “even the most phenom- 
enal advances in medical science could not 
promise a medicine for the cure of senility . . .” 
(p. 78). Surely this is a possibility though a re- 
mote one. But even if it were realized, the “‘am- 
biguities” would still remain. For let us suppose 
there were a drug that could counteract decay 
and keep life going indefinitely. If it were made 
generally available the population might grow 
to enormous dimensions and the continuance of 
life become a squalid burden. To avoid this, 
parenthood would have to be limited, and deci- 
sions taken as to how, and by whom. Without 
the change of generations, there would develop, 
in an all but stationary population, personal ac- 
quaintances of inordinate length with infinite 
possibilities of boredom. If, on the other hand, 
the drug were confined to some persons only, the 
resentment of those who would be left to die 
would certainly arouse them to revolt, so that 
violent death might replace natural death much 
as the present chances of longer life are to some 
extent offset by greater chances than hitherto of 
death in war or accident. It may, therefore, be 
agreed that being alive with bodies brings diffi- 
culties which no imaginable schemes of technical 
advance or social amelioration can remove. 

Those of our contemporaries, therefore, who 
are too intelligent to be complacent must, ac- 
cording to Niebuhr, fall into despair, for they 
will see ahead of mankind an endless series of 
calamities and injustices with no prospect of 
remedy or retribution. Despair is more open to 
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religious influences than complacency is, for 
there is less pride in it. Nevertheless the despair 
of unbelief is a sign of wickedness, since unbelief 
is the result of pride. “It is obvious . . . that the 
world is not self-derived. It points beyond itself 
to its Creator. The failure to recognize this fact 
is not the fault of the mind but of the person 
who usurps the central position in the scheme 
of things and thereby brings confusion into his 
own life and into the whole order of history” 
(p. 122). In order that faith in the Biblical- 
Christian view can arise, the individual must be 
“contrite,” must be morally capable of recogniz- 
ing a more than human standard in the light of 
which men are judged. Then he may receive 
from God the grace that will enable him to be- 
lieve. In general terms, faith is an act of the 
whole person, not of the intellect alone, and thus 
has moral as well as theoretical conditions. 
A great number of questions could be raised 
about this interesting view, but I will confine 
my remarks to three points. In the first place, 
the “despair” that is held to result from rejec- 
tion of belief in progress without adoption of the 
Christian hope seems to me to be somewhat 
over-dramatized. One can feel a passing sorrow 
when one reads, say, of the defeat and death of 
Spartacus and his followers, and one can feel 
grief at the probability that things like it will 
happen again. But the effect of such reflections 
on any given person is not great by comparison 
with the success or failure of the living enter- 
prises on which his heart is set. Hopelessness 
about the latter would be a deep despair, but 
melancholy about the past and future of man- 
kind is intermittent, and by comparison, fainter. 
In the second place, it is perhaps worth noticing 
that Niebuhr’s view of faith has certain analo- 
gies with the Marxist view of the union of theo- 
ry and practice. According to Marx, the division 
of thinking from doing mutilates mankind, and 
it is only when society is so ordered that work by 
hand and brain are merged that a true human 
self is realized. Marx held, furthermore, as Nie- 
buhr points out, that genuine thought is more 
than mere thought, so that a genuine philoso- 
pher not only thinks about history but changes 
it. There is here the same moral repugnance to 
thought without venturing, only it led Marx to 
revolution, while it leads Niebuhr to seek to 
save souls. It gives both a strong initial advan- 
tage in disputes with opponents who want to do 
what is right but don’t like departing from the 
ordinary rules of argument. In the third place, 
it should be observed that Niebuhr says very 
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little about immortality. It is clear that he re- 
jects any Platonic accounts of a soul distinct 
from the body, and holds that a person is found- 
ed on its body and closely bound with it. If so, 
it is not apparent what he would understand 
personal immortality to be, unless it be a mirac- 
ulous revival of the embodied person for the 
Day of Judgment. 

H. B. Acton 
University of London 


REASON IN THE ArT OF Livinc: A TEXTBOOK 
oF Eruics. By James Bissett Pratt. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. xiv+303. $3.25. 
Reason in the Art of Living is a good book— 

far better than most. It would have been an ex- 

cellent book if Pratt had lived to perfect it. 

He did perfect one part of it—the first part, 
which is a presentation and evaluation of the 
more important types of ethical theories. There 
is nothing very unusual about the set of theories 
discussed nor about their arrangement. But 
there is something quite unusual about the dis- 
cussions of them. Each type of theory is pre- 
sented “from within’—as if Pratt had for the 
moment adopted the theory as his own. And 
each type is evaluated with remarkable fairness 
—as if Pratt expected professional rebuttals 
rather than undergraduate bluebooks. It was a 
pleasure to find that an ethics text could say 
anything good about hedonism or anything bad 
about self-realizationism. It was an even greater 
pleasure to find that a text could say anything 
intelligible about Kantian ethics. 

I suspect that a good one-term course in 
ethics could be built around this first part of 
Pratt’s book and a supplementary anthology. 

The second part of the book is a presentation 
of Pratt’s own theory—the Principle of Ration- 
ality and Value, as he calls it. It is, in Pratt’s 
own words, a three-level theory: 


“There . . . appear to be three levels of good, 
each (except, of course, the first) presupposing 
the level below it. We start with the simplest 
type, the amoral type of good, the kind studied 
in our second chapter on value theory—the good 
day, the good pie, the good sensation, etc. The 
second level is that of the good choice, the moral 
level which we have been discussing in most of 
our treatment of Rationality and Value, and 
which obviously presupposes the simple amoral 
goods, between which choice is to be made. But 
now there appears to be a more complicated 
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level than that of single and unrelated choices. 
It is the level of the good will. This is the will 
that can be counted on to seek and (when suffi- 
ciently intelligent) to make the good choice. 
Thus it presupposes the second level (pp. 204 f.). 
The first and third levels are Kantian with the 
alterations necessary to admit the second level. 
The second level can be characterized most 
briefly and simply by quoting Pratt’s definition 
of “the amoral type of good”’: “Value is a char- 
acter possessed by an object, event, or experi- 
ence in virtue of the fact that some sentient be- 
ing likes it when he gets it; or would like it if he 
got it” (p. 175). 


Pratt’s theory is a promising one; and he 
presents it with considerable lucidity. But quite 
obviously it is far from being a finished theory. 
For example, his chapter on the judging of 
values (Chapter XVIII), though it has more to 
say than several that I have read in other texts, 
is hardly more than a preliminary exploration of 
the topic. 

How effectively this section of the book could 
be taught I would not venture to say. It might 
work out well because it is incomplete and 
sketchy; or it might work out badly for the same 
reason. Actual class experience will determine 
which. 

The remainder of the book is a mixed bless- 
ing. Part ITI on the self, the self and society, and 
the moral ideal cast in terms of self and society 
is well done—probably because Pratt had al- 
ready worked on the subject-matter in his earli- 
er books. Part IV is neither well done nor badly 
done but for the most part just not done at all. 
What it might have become had Pratt finished 
it I do not know. As it stands it is a loose mis- 
cellany devoted to goodness, duty, and virtue; 
the evolution of conventional virtue; patriotism 
and democracy; and the culture of the moral 
life. 

RoBert G. STEPHENS 


Indiana University 


PuiLosopHy OF LITERATURE. By Gustav Muel- 
ler. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1948. Pp. 226. $3.50. 

Possibly one may wish to criticize the execu- 
tion of this work; one must admit, however, 
that its conception is not only procative but is 
even epic. The author proposes to look at the 
literature of the world as if its hero were philos- 
ophy. His thesis is that the evaluative world 


view of any culture controls imagination as it js 
manifested in literature. As history is philoso. 
phy in time, so literature is philosophy unfolded 
poetically. This review will be confined to noting 
the way in which this general plan is developed 
and to indicating a few difficulties in its execy- 
tion. 

If the literary Right is socially progressive 
and reformist and the literary Center is genteely 
reactionary, then Professor Mueller belongs to 
the pessimist and revolutionary Left as far as 
the contemporary situation is concerned, for his 
criticism tends to be radically destructive of 
many typically modern trends in writing. His 
reasons for this attitude follow from a critical 
doctrine. This doctrine may be expressed fairly 
enough in three propositions. If a work of liter- 
ary art is to be called great, then it must be ex- 
cellent in style; it must represent its subject 
matter adequately; finally, and most important, 
it must be developed against a background of 
soundly and keenly realized values. The vicissi- 
tudes of this system of evaluation, literature’s 
criticism of life, is held to be the real theme of 
literature. A writer, a literary “period,” a cul- 
ture, is marked as good or bad by its evaluative 
ideals. Therefore, since many modern writers 
are held to possess only an inadequate, or even 
a cavalier theory of values and as a result are 
content to indulge in “‘a free play with all styles 
without their inner necessity,” they are to be 
condemned. 

This unhappy situation has not developed 
unaccountably. The author detects a rhythm in 
the evolution of evaluative ideals. These ideals 
begin their career in the theological atmosphere 
of Divine sanctions—witness Homer or Mediae- 
val literature. As man’s interest turns in on him- 
self, he comes to regard himself as an independ- 
ent being explicable in terms of an entirely hu- 
man though predominantly moral metaphysics 
such as that which distinguishes the Golden Age 
in Greece or the Goethe-Hegel epoch (the hy- 
phen is Professor Mueller’s). Lastly as the dia- 
lectic of history runs its course, its rhythm ter- 
minates in a naturalistic or positivistic philoso- 
phy which makes the world a non-moral and 
mechanical order. Literary man, Lucretius and 
a number of moderns, reflect this schema and 
regard man as vainly trying to find meaning in 
a meaningless world while his standards and in- 
stitutions collapse into a whimsical structure of 
verbiage and fiction. 

The notion of these three stages of develop- 
ment is Comte’s, but their evaluation is not. 
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Professor Mueller’s sympathies lie in the second 
or metaphysical era, for he finds there the most 
comprehensive and most adequate insight into 
yalues. He is quite definitely nostalgic for a syn- 
thesis such as that of Goethe-Hegel. The 
thythm of history as he describes it is scarcely 
unHegelian. Neither is his explanation of the 
inner reason for this rhythm: the dialectical 
movement from an untroubled consciousness of 
the external world to self-consciousness and self- 
knowledge. But this self-knowledge, in becom- 
ing a part of man, changes him and thus 
changes his relation to the world around him. 
And hence a new understanding and a new eval- 
uation of nature comes to be required. Then the 
dialectical movement takes another beginning 
from this new understanding of nature. All of 
these dialectical shifts and twists have their lit- 
erary reflections. Great artists are aware of 
them. “No one who is not also a philosopher 
may hope to achieve greatness in art.” 

This dialectical theme, as I have expressed it, 
emerges gradually and becomes clear only as the 
book nears its close. Most of its chapters are 
given largely over to interpretations of certain 
writers or works chosen as best illustrative of a 
period—his discussions of Aeschylus, Dante, 
Hamlet, Goethe, Hesse, etc. are penetrating. 
Hence at first glance the book appears to be pri- 
marily critical and interpretative. But the real 
conclusion of the whole is inescapable: Litera- 
ture is another illustration of the dialectic of 
ideas. . . . We recall that the author has already 
argued in The World as Spectacle (N.Y. 1944), 
the companion to this present volume, that the 
supreme and all-comprehensive style in litera- 
ture is irony, for irony “‘is the principle of dia- 
lectic in artistic form.” 

The reader will not be surprised to find in the 
execution of so grand a program as this that 
there are a few questions to be raised both con- 
cerning the theory and the literary illustrations 
of the theory. On the critical side, for instance, 
the author clearly wishes to persuade us that the 
Platonic or the Goethe-Hegel evaluative ideals 
are most adequate and most healthy, and that 
others, most especially the naturalistic ones, are 
unsatisfying or are downright destructive both 
of literature and of human life. Yet he does not 
develop arguments adequate to this conviction. 
Perhaps it is unfair to expect one short volume 
to provide everything; still one might wish, on 
this score, for more argument and fewer adjec- 
tives. 

It is interesting that the whole thesis of this 
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book might be reversed. Professor Mueller sees 
philosophic theories of value which characterize 
a culture as directing and regulating literary ex- 
pression. However, it is often believed that great 
literary artists keep a jump or more ahead of 
their times in the apprehension of values. The 
philosopher follows behind, analyzing and clari- 
fying what the poet has already found. Certain- 
ly philosophy is related to literature, but I feel 
that the greater part of this book may be taken 
as evidence for the latter view of this relation 
just as well as for its expressed thesis. 

One point further: many critics will differ not 
merely concerning the philosophic view which 
the author espouses, but they will deny that 
philosophy can be applied to literature in this 
fashion in the first place, arguing that an effort 
to see the whole of literature from a single philo- 
sophic point of view must needs force different 
kinds of literary works into the same pattern, 
thus distorting them. These critics reverse 
Plato’s famous judgment and maintain that phi- 
losophy is dangerous to literature. The author 
alludes to this opinion but does not discuss it 
(p. 87). This opinion is widely shared, however, 
and strikes at the very possibility of a philoso- 
phy of literature. Since the problem thus creat- 
ed is crucial for a work of this sort, one feels that 
some light might very appropriately have been 
shed upon it. 

Finally some mention must be made of minor 
faults. A proof-reader with a farthing rush-light 
could have made this book far less physically 
agonizing. Shakespeare is misquoted; proper 
names are erratically spelled, sentences are 
man-handled, and misprints are to be found too 
frequently. 

Nevertheless, if the student is not disturbed 
in his reading by faults such as these, he will be 
stimulated and rewarded by the panorama of 
the work as a whole. Many will profit from this 
book. It should be read by those who are con- 
cerned with the history of ideals as well as by 
those who deal in the boundary area between 
philosophy and literature. 


EDWARD G. BALLARD 
Tulane University 


MILL’s UTILITARIANISM REPRINTED WITH A 
STUDY OF THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. By 
John Plamenatz. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1949. Pp. 228. tos. 6d. 

This book may profitably be ignored. One 
will find here a more or less accurate account of 
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Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Bentham, and the two 
Mills, among others. But sometimes the account 
is certainly less accurate. The account of Hobbes 
is peculiarly objectionable, _...ce it makes him 
the ancestor of the utilitarians by cutting him 
down to the utilitarian measure: “eliminate 
from Hobbes’s statement . . . the phrases that 
only serve to obscure his meaning, and what re- 
mains, except for his extravagant fear of an- 
archy, is strikingly similar to the fundamental 
political doctrines of the utilitarians” (p. 16). 
Mere presentation of doctrine as the author sees 
it is not, however, the sole purpose of the work; 
as one might guess from the above statement, 
one additional purpose is to display the influ- 
ences at work on the utilitarians and especially 
the influence of the reconstructed Hobbes. 

But there the author’s methodological na- 
iveté is preposterous. Consider such statements 
as the following: “The influence of Hobbes on 
Hume .. . is incomparably greater than that of 
any other thinker” (p. 37). “The political im- 
portance of prejudice is a notion which both 
Burke and the later utilitarians owe to David 
Hume” (p. 41). “The political theory of Ben- 
tham and the elder Mill derives, through Hume, 
from Hobbes” (p. 110). Now, while Plamenatz 
uses different terms in different phrases, the in- 
tent of such statements, so far as I can see, is to 
assert an influence. But in no case that I recall 
does the author present any evidence for influ- 
ence. To be sure, this offhandedness might be 
excused in a very backward English professor at 
some jerkwater college; but Oxford, which har- 
bors Plamenatz, is not a jerkwater college, and 
he himself, whether a philosopher or of some 
other profession, should have absorbed from 
Hume something of the critical spirit of philoso- 
phy. Attempting, then, to regard Plamenatz’ 
idea of influence or derivation in the spirit of 
Hume, I suspect it to be composed merely of the 
ideas of resemblance and temporal succession; 
but, since these two ideas alone would hardly 
permit some of Plamenatz’ assertions, I specu- 
late further that the allegation of particular in- 
stances of influence rests on Plamenatz’ personal 
habit of passing from the prior archetype to the 
posterior analogue. In a way, I confess, I have 
been unfair to Plamenatz; for in at least one 
place he does give a criterion for influence: 
“But this idea of government as the conciliator 
of interests, though Locke neither ignores nor re- 
jects it, is not central to his philosophy. This is 
surely reason enough for saying that it is to 
Hobbes rather than Locke that the utilitarians 
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are indebted” (p. 21). But I am not sure that 
this criterion is any credit to its author. 

In Plamenatz’ world of interpretation, as | 
infer it from this book, one need not grant a 
man any capacity for thinking—a persuasion, 
incidentally, on which Coleridge had already 
waxed indignant on the evening of March 1, 
1819, at the Crown and Anchor, Strand (Philo- 
sophical Lectures, p. 297). If only one can dis- 
cover that Smith, even in a disguised form, pre- 
viously thought something that Jones thinks, 
one can say, without further proof, that Jones 
derived the idea from Smith. And if the idea 
was more “central” (whatever that means) in 
Brown than in Smith, one may assert, without 
evidence for Jones’s even reading Brown, that it 
was rather Brown from whom Jones got the 
idea. It might seem incumbent on the inter- 
preter to establish, at any rate, the absolute 
originality of Smith or Brown—or, in the pres- 
ent case, Hobbes—but in Plamenatz’ world 
there is apparently no such obligation. It is a 
very convenient world indeed. 

A minor puzzlement concerns the meaning 
that Plamenatz attributes to greatness. Hobbes, 
we learn on page 2, was the greatest of English 
political philosophers even if he was not a utili- 
tarian. But, as we have already noted at page 
16, when one removes the obscurities from 
Hobbes, it is practically utilitarianism which is 
left. So I hypothesize that in this case greatness 
consists in supplying other people with their 
ideas. Later we are told that “the utilitarian 
doctrine, established by Hume on foundations 
laid by Hobbes, is the greatest English contribu- 
tion to moral and political philosophy”’ (p. 145). 
Yet it cannot be great because of any permanent 
value—not even, I suppose, because it made 
some contribution to present thought—for 
“utilitarianism is destroyed and no part of it 
left standing” (ibid.). The only justification I 
can find for the claim is that utilitarianism once 
enjoyed a predominance in intellectual circles 
(ibid.), but this seems an excessively feeble no- 
tion of greatness in a philosophy. Perhaps, 
however, Plamenatz did not know just what he 
meant. 

In short, the best reason I can find for buying 
this book is that it contains Mill’s Utilitarianism 
as an appendix. But that is hardly a good rea- 
son, inasmuch as the essay is available in 
many cheaper editions. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


University of Chicago 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Human Ricuts: A Symposium. Edited by 
UNESCO, with an Introduction by Jacques 
Maritain. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 287. $3.75. 

This volume serves as an interesting contem- 
porary record, not without historic significance, 
of the philosophic spadework that underlay if 
it did not condition the International Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, which the United Nations 
isued in Paris, 1949 (Appendix IIl). UNESCO 
was asked by the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations to assemble data from 
scholars bearing upon this task, assigned to the 
Council. The replies deemed most significant 
are here assembled for publication. The contri- 
butions are well distributed internationally, and 
they range in pretension all the way from 
Gandhi’s one-page letter reciting what he had 
learned from his “illiterate mother” (namely 
that “all rights...came from duty well 
done’) to Quincy Wright’s learned formulation 
of the “Relationship between Different Cate- 
gories of Human Rights.” There can be little 
doubt that altogether the thirty-one replies con- 
spire to prove what Maritain concludes in his 
introduction, namely, that resorts to principle 
are “indispensable” but are “‘powerless to bring 
about a harmony of minds.” The only hopeful 
recourse would seem to be, what actually was 
the recourse of the Council in formulating the 
Declaration of Human Rights as issued, that is, 
compromise as based upon considerations more 
practical than theoretical. 

T. V. Smitu 


Potitics, TRIALS AND Errors. By Lord Han- 
key. Oxford: Pen-in-Hand Publishing Co., 
1950. Pp. xiv-+150. 8s.6d. 

From a highly advantaged position (in 
Churchill’s Cabinet to 1941) Lord Hankey here 
bemoans what he regards the heavy error of the 
Unconditional Surrender policy of the Allies 
during the war and here seeks to correct, if it yet 
be possible, what he regards as the fatal policy 
involved in the War Crimes trials. As the one 
error prolonged the war, so both errors postpone 
any real peace. Such is the standpoint from 
which the noble Lord now wages his struggle for 
rectification. The case is argued against the 
background of what the author regards the 
earlier error of planning to try the Kaiser after 
World War I, and then letting the Germans 


make a fiasco of the nine who actually were tried 
then for War Crimes. A survey is made ef all the 
trials, German and Japanese, to the same con- 
clusion: that they were all mistakes, all mixed 
politics with justice, and so all resulted in errors 
that impair the Anglo-Saxon reputation for jus- 
tice. The whole book is a burning tract of the 
times, burning with particular ardency against 
the injustice of condemning Mamorau Shige- 
mitsu, Japanese Ambassador in London from 
1938 until the outbreak of war with Japan, 1941. 
The Ambassador Lord Hankey regards as a 
friend of peace and utterly innocent of punish- 
able offense. The least that can now be done in 
his case thinks the noble Lord, is to remit the 
remainder of his prison sentence, and restore 
him to the service of his country and of the 
world. Something can be said, no doubt, for the 
case against the policy of unconditional surren- 
der and of trying participants in war planning, 
and it is here said. More can perhaps be said for 
the case in favor of Shigemitsu, and is here said 
with conviction. Perhaps most of all can be said 
for the Lord’s final proposal of eventual amnes- 
ty for most if not all ‘war criminals.” 


T. V. SmrrH 


PEACEMAKING IN PERSPECTIVE: FROM POTSDAM 
TO Paris. By F. W. Pick. Oxford: Pen-in- 
Hand Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. 251. 10s.6d. 
In this “diplomatic history of the last few 

years” the author attempts “a handbook on 

peacemaking in our time.’”’ The temper of the 
work is melioristic, despite the pejoristic times 
through which the world is passing. Mr. Pick 
nerves himself with patience in the face of diplo- 
matic deadlocks, seeing how a peace turned out 
that was made in six months following the first 
World War. “It is patience that is of the essence 
of peace, just as ruthless and swift action is of 
the core of war.” The detailing of what has been 
accomplished this far, and especially the perusal 
of how it has been accomplished, make for ten- 
sional reading interlarded with somber reflec- 
tion. Only the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic 

Pact stand out as promising beacons against 

Russian obstruction, and those are considered 

without the adversely weighted factor of Soviet 

successes in the Far East. Only patience is left, 
and that in a clouded perspective. 


T. V. Smit 














GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS OF OBEDIENCE. By 
William W. Hollister. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1948. Pp. 139. $2.00. 
Recognizing that types of group control are 

integrally related to patterns of support in the 
respective social orders, Hollister has aimed to 
extend the work of Merriam, Ross, and Arnold, 
and to provide an analysis of “the process of 
governing in terms of the varied responses which 
governing agencies secure from their supporters 
today.” 

Between the extremes of (1) successful 
physical coercion of resistant subjects and of (7) 
perfunctory control through custom or habitual 
semi-conscious obedience, the author distin- 
guishes five aspects of control in his “spectrum 
of authority.” (2) Domination, although usually 
a consequence of dramatic victory supported by 
a cultus of punishments, requires social stability 
and the “systematic exercise of an agent’s supe- 
rior will.” (3) Based neither on fear nor on the 
explicit acceptance of ends, command exists 
when there is the feeling that the “working situ- 
ation calls for orders, and here is an order.” 
(4) In leadership there is an emotional bond be- 
tween follower and leader, marked apparently 
by an affection and trust which are not without 
“some measure of judgment based on group ex- 
perience.” (Some of the author’s illustrations of 
this category seem to extend beyond the stipu- 
lations of the definition.) (5) Administration ex- 
hibits the principle of division of labor in social 
control itself; “obedience is a recognition of the 
governing agency’s dedication to a_ task.” 
(6) In representation, the “ends of group action 
are not only recognized and accepted, as with 
administration, but even the policies and ac- 
tions of the agents have been formed by diverse 
interests.” 

The author’s discussions manifest a deft feel- 
ing for fact. However, his “spectrum” does not 
seem clearly to be spread out on any one dimen- 
sion; it may be suspected that, if he had taken 
such criteria as degrees of habitude, degrees of 
voluntariness, degrees of participation, types of 
emotionality, etc., he would have presented sev- 
eral spectra, with cross-classifications and fur- 
ther fine shadings; such a proliferation, to be 
sure, might well be less convenient than the 
clusterings he treats. 

Reminiscent of Plato, Aristotle and Mon- 
tesquieu, Dr. Hollister does assay the appropri- 
ateness of certain types of obedience to certain 
social orders, and he does analyze the perver- 
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sions—corruption and usurpation—“to which 
the various forms of obedience are liable.” 
The little book is full of illustrative asides 
upon such topics as the American presidency, 
pressure groups, military drill, the breakdown 
of agrarian values, Duguit, and Kelsen. Admir- 
able is the way in which it crosses academic 
boundaries with integral observations in poli- 
tics, group and individual psychology, social 
philosophy—and, occasionally, economics and 
theory of history. The author appreciates the 
importance of Hume and Kant as well as of 
Hobbes, although he seems not to credit Hume 
with seeing how unconsciously many working 
arrangements develop, and his interpretation of 
Kant is interesting and very dubious. Philo- 
sophical readers may wish that the book’s ethi- 
cal presuppositions were more explicit. Not all 
its evaluations are so labelled, and only certain 
criteria are fished up from our undredged pool 
of muddy functionalism. But scholarship will 
descend further into an Alexandrian phase if 
students refuse to essay anything beyond the 
artificial frontiers of their respective specialties. 


RoBERT W. BROWNING 


KIERKEGAARDIAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE FAITH OF 
A SCHOLAR. By David F. Swenson. Edited by 
Lillian M. Swenson. Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Press, 1949. Pp. 160. $2.50. 

Mrs. Swenson here bears witness, in a pref- 
ace, to the belief that her husband made Kierke- 
gaard his lifelong vocation. All who knew him 
can match that with the testimony that, what- 
ever his intellectual sources or whatever his 
moral springs, he discharged his vocation as a 
scholar with singular fidelity and dignified it 
with spritely grace. It is true, as she indicates, 
that “essentially he was a speaker rather than 
a writer.” But it is also true that as a writer he 
had few if any equals among his intellectual 
contemporaries. Certainly in no collection of 
American addresses known to me does one find 
a higher level of intellectual insight or a deeper 
clairvoyance for the things that count in the or- 
deal of aspiration. This volume is, therefore, as 
precious as it is slender. It contains seven 
adresses ranging from “‘The Dignity of Human 
Life” to “The Transforming Power of Other- 
worldliness.”’ From the most learned, a presiden- 
tial address before his philosophical peers— 
“Objective Uncertainty and Human Faith’— 
to the most popular, an undergraduate address 
at his own university—“Functions of Intelli- 
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gence” —there are beaded on a golden cord of 
animated luminosity the precious jewels of in- 
sight which an arduous spiritual participation 
had prec ‘pitated in a long and eager life. No high- 
er aspiration can any man covet for himself 
than, as David Swenson puts it, he coveted for 
all fellow-pilgrims: “the proudest badge of no- 
bility that human life affords, namely, the honor 
of bearing scars which tell of wounds received in 
the service of noble and humane causes, perhaps 
in the service of the truth itself.” 

T. V. SMITH 


Hooker’s PoLtry IN MODERN ENGLIsH. By 
John S. Marshall. Sewanee, Tenn.: Universi- 
ty of the South Press, 1948. $1.00. 

Students of the history of political theory 
will welcome this adaptation to modern usage of 
important parts of Hooker’s work. It is true that 
a portion of the present volume overlaps the 
selections available in the two-volume “Every- 
man” edition of Hooker. Nevertheless, the pres- 
ent treatment is unique. In the first place the 
sonorous but complex Elizabethan English of 
the original is rendered into simple and clear 
modern English. Also the selections are so made 
as to avoid the discussions of theological and 
political issues peculiar to Hooker’s time and to 
lay bare the positive and systematic aspects of 
his thought. 

The theme selected as paramount is the doc- 
trine of natural law as it is developed on one 
hand in political institutions and on the other in 
the Church and its doctrine. The selections are 
very fairly made to carry on this dual develop- 
ment of the main topic. It should be added that 
the editor and translator is perhaps more inter- 
ested in the theological than in the political de- 
velopment. 

Admittedly such an adaptation as this must 
sacrifice a great deal of the richness of the origi- 
nal both in style and in treatment. However, the 
gain in intelligibility to the average modern 
reader renders this sacrifice quite worth while. 
Hooker is fortunate in his adaptor. 


EDWARD G. BALLARD 


Tue Lost WorLD oF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By 
Daniel J. Boorstin. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1948. Pp. xii+306. $4.00. 

As to the Jefferson literature this book is in- 
novatory in this regard: it concentrates upon 
“the Jeffersonian” rather than upon Jefferson 
himself. Taking “the Jeffersonian Circle” (par- 
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ticularly the Patriarch Franklin, and then Rush, 
Barton, Priestley, Rittenhouse, Peale, and 
Paine), Professor Boorstin distils from this ver- 
satile group, whom Jefferson’s many-sided 
genius held together, a weltanschauung, and this 
he presents, let us say, as an example, of what 
the Committee on Social Thought at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is up to. The commonalty 
thus celebrated is eighteenth century Man, 
operating under God, in the matrix of Nature- 
derived-from-God, dominated by Reason, aspir- 
ing to build “Jerusalem in this green and sunny 
land.”’ One curious omission from the “Circle” 
I could not but note, James Madison, Jefferson’s 
closest collaborator in what concerned Jefferson 
most, i.e., social thought and political philoso- 
phy. Madison is listed but once in the index, nor 
do I find him otherwise considered. Perhaps this 
singular omission is to be explained, even if not 
justified, by this further fact that the chief 
source from which the book draws is the Trans- 
actions of Franklin’s and Jefferson’s “American 
Philosophical Society,” in which Madison was 
not differentially active. The book constitutes a 
new approach to Jefferson with results largely 
“lost” in the brighter light others are throwing 
around Monticello. 

T. V. SMitH 


LANGUAGE AND PHILOSOPHY. By Max Black. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiii+264. $3.50. 

Eight of the ten essays comprising this vol- 
ume have appeared previously in various philo- 
sophic publications. They are all intended main- 
ly to illustrate various ways in which ideas 
about language may be used to clarify philo- 
sophic problems, but no claim is made to have 
outlined any systematic philosophy of language. 
Most of the essays contain careful interpreta- 
tions and criticisms of theories of language al- 
ready developed. The views of Russell, Wittgen- 
stein, Tarski, C. W. Morris, and Ogden and 
Richards receive detailed consideration at vari- 
ous points. 

Of the two essays appearing in print for the 
first time, one is entitled “The Justification of 
Induction.” Professor Black analyzes various 
meanings of the word “justification” and con- 
cludes that many critics as well as defenders of 
induction have fallen into confusion by seeking 
for justification only in the sense of proving 
with deductive certainty. Further consideration 
indicates that this kind of justification is in the 
main irrelevant to the problem. The second of 








these two essays, ““Korzybski’s General Seman- 
tics,” provides the amateur in the philosophy of 
language with an opportunity of discovering 
what happens when the theories behind Kor- 
zybski’s currently popular movement are sub- 
jected to standards of criticism acceptable to 
professional philosophers. Korzybski’s tirades 
against Aristotelian logic do not apply to any- 
thing which can be historically verified as the 
teaching of Aristotle. General semanticists, 
Black argues, should practice the accuracy of 
expression they preach and should refrain “from 
inserting into what claims to be a sober scientif- 
ic account ghosts of historical traditions that 
never existed.”” And more importantly, ‘‘Kor- 
zybski’s own lack of understanding of what is 
asserted in Aristotelian logic” leads him into 
absurdities in his own use of the verb “to be” 
and the word “identity.” The theory of abstrac- 
tions developed by general semantics is also 
shown to encounter serious difficulties. The 
author concludes that “‘very little remains of 
Korzybski’s theory of abstractions except some 
hypothetical neurology fortified with dogmatic 
metaphysics,” and that “the theoretical founda- 
tions of general semantics” are “logically in- 
coherent and in need of thoroughgoing re- 
vision.” 


MANLEY H. THompson, Jr. 


CHANCE AND SyMBOL: A StuDY IN AESTHETIC 
AND ETHICAL CONSISTENCY. By Richard 
Hertz. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948. Pp. 198. $3.00. 

Possessed of style, written with high serious- 
ness, lightened with humor, this little book 
adumbrates a metaphysics of aesthetics and as- 
serts a philosophical anthropology. Its “argu- 
ment from design,” which contains crucial intu- 
itive elements, is not on behalf of traditional 
theism but is directed toward a supra-biological 
“morphological power.” The author succeeds in 
asserting, rather than in arguing, that values can- 
not be values without cosmic backing and that 
their clustering and magnetism cannot be ex- 
plained in naturalistic terms. But the scent of the 
author’s spiritual odyssey—indeed, the smoke 
from his passions—and his command of arrest- 
ing incongruities nevertheless make the book 
good reading even for those who may dissent 
from its theses. 


ROBERT W. BROWNING 
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THE NATURE AND TECHNIQUE OF UNDERSTAND. 
ING. By Hugh Woodworth. Vancouver, B.C.: 
Wrigley Printing Company, Ltd., 1949. Pp, 
142. $4.00. 


This book has the subtitle “Some Funda- 
mentals of Semantics.” Problems of communi- 
cation and understanding are considered in psy- 
chological terms, and the point of departure is 
taken from the meanings which the author 
finds in the word “consciousness,” “‘a term that 
covers all experience.” “Levels of meaning” are 
indicated with the help of processes which re- 
ceive such designations as “feeling,” “freeling,” 
“dynamic experience,” “kinesthetic sense,” and 
‘induced experience.”” The author feels that 
“the human psyche in its evolution is only now 
reaching a stage where it can attend to its own 
thought processes, and improve them.” He re- 
gards his attempt “‘to focus our thought upon 
our thought itself’’ as a “‘new venture” and “full 
of promise.” 

MANLEY H. THompson, Jr. 


PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. By Moritz Schlick. 
Edited by Walter Hollitscher and Josef 
Rauscher. Translated by Amethe von Zep- 
pelin. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. Pp. xi+136. $3.00. 

The main part of this book is compiled from 
lecture notes used by Schlick during his last 
year (1936) of teaching at Vienna. The chapters 
on the relation of physics to biology consist of 
verbatim notes on Schlick’s lectures of an earlier 
period (1927) taken by Dr. Alfred Scheibel. Ex- 
cerpts from Schlick’s article ‘“Naturphiloso- 
phie” in the Lehrbuch der Philosophie, edited by 
Dessoir (1925), comprise the appendix. The 
hitherto unpublished material covers a wide 
range of topics in the philosophy of nature, and 
many problems receive brief and suggestive 
comment. But a sustained and penetrating anal- 
ysis of a single problem, such as one finds among 
Schlick’s already published writings, does not 
appear in this material. 


MANLEY H. THompson, JR. 


Tue Wor tp As I See Ir. By Albert Einstein. 
Translated by Alan Harris. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1949. Pp. xiv-+112. $2.75. 


In this abridged edition the unspecified part 
omitted comprises all of Part V, 91 pages in the 
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original. The reader consequently is left with the 
pronouncements of Einstein, the man, on the 
problems of life, politics, pacifism, Germany in 
1933, and the Jews, but is deprived of the pene- 
trating reflections of Einstein, the scientist and 
philosopher, on the significance of modern 
physics and on scientific truth and method in 
general. 

MANLEY H. THOMPSON, JR. 


LE DYNAMISME ASCENSIONNEL. By Gustave L. 
S. Mercier. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1949. Pp. 324. Fr. 500. 

L’HOMME, ESPRIT OU MATIERE? By Charles 
Mayer. Paris: Librairie Marcel Riviére et 
Cie, 1949. Pp. 140. Fr. 150. 


Mayer is clearly a realistic materialist; Mer- 
cier is clearly an objective idealist. Both, in 
other words, are representatives of schools of 
French thought which persist in spite of the cur- 
rent dominance of Existentialism, Marxism, and 
neo-Thomism. And both, it seems to me, are 
worthy representatives. 

Mercier’s book presents a comprehensive 
philosophical theory—an integration of a theory 
of knowledge, a theory of nature, and a theory 
of man (including ethics and aesthetics). 

The core of his theory is the idée mére of ab- 
solute idealism—a fundamental reality, spiritu- 
al in nature, which progressively generates the 
whole of reality as an expression of itself. The 
points which distinguish his theory are, for the 
most part, these: the fundamental reality is 
energy in action; it is noumenal; it acts freely 
and creatively; and it brings into existence liv- 
ing and human beings capable of acting freely 
and creatively. 

Mercier develops his theory in the grand 
manner, beginning with the sub-atomic and 
ending with the super-human. He even includes 
an appendix entitled, “Les invasions de sau- 
terelles.”” It is, all in all, a competent and pol- 
ished performance. 

Mercier spends many words distinguishing 
his theory from that of Lecomte de Noiiy—and 
spends them effectively. However, it is safe to 
say, I think, that anyone who has found de 
Noiiy congenial will find Mercier well worth 
reading. Mercier’s scientific data may not be as 
good as de Noiiy’s, but his philosophical think- 
ing about the data is to my mind much better. 

Mayer’s objective in L’homme, esprit ou 
matiére? is to consider the moral implications of 
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the materialism which he presented in his earlier 
book, Matérialisme progressiste (Paris, Société 
Francaise de Presse, 1947). 

The materialism of this earlier work, which 
he reviews at some length in the present work, 
is, so to speak, an old-fashioned materialism 
brought up to date. It is, in other words, a real- 
istic materialism based upon current scientific 
knowledge. 

The ethical implications of this theory are, 
for the most part, modernized Epicureanism. 
But there is one very interesting addition which 
appears in Chapter XVIII. Mayer observes that 
most men, whether or not it is pleasant and 
hence reasonable for them to do so, actually do 
desire to distinguish themselves from other ani- 
mals and from other men, to rise above other 
animals and other men. This they can do by 
creating those things that are distinctively hu- 
man—or, I might almost say, those things that 
are considered valuable in a twentieth century 
industrial culture. To create these things cumu- 
latively through successive generations is, for 
Mayer, progress. Epicurus and his friends seem 
to have left their garden and reappeared in 
Manhattan as Epicurus and Company. 

What Mayer has to say is at least thoroughly 
refreshing and stimulating. I have a suspicion 
that it is also important. Unfortunately he has 
presented his ideas much too briefly. The earlier 
work is 176 pages; the present work, 140 pages. 
And he has presented his ideas much too casual- 
ly. In the present work, for example, the text 
and the summary (pp. 131 ff.) are significantly 
different at several points. 


R. G. STEPHENS 


SYMBOL AND METAPHOR IN. HUMAN EXPERI- 
ENCE. By Martin Foss. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 205. $3.00. 


By transcending the “symbolic reductions” 
of sensationalism (Buddhism, Bergson, Pyrrho, 
Hume—sic) and rationalism, Foss seeks to 
elucidate the character of metaphorical think- 
ing, to explain and ground the extra-scientific 
knowledge we find in art, myth, and religion. 

Limited, discontinuous world-views involve 
themselves in antinomies and paradoxes (e.g., 
part-whole, subject-object, substance-matter, 
space- and time-continua). The concept of force 
leads to a transcendent unifying process of 
metaphor (progress, tension) which overcomes 
partiality and fulfills it. By systematic negation 
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of symbols, the philosopher is able to raise prob- 
lems (but not to solve them), and to see the cre- 
ative process itself. Reflection and freedom of 
choice receive meaning only in their own tran- 
scendence (necessity) and therefore in their own 
destruction. Life, conscious of its own creativi- 
ty, is faced with a living Thou, a summum 
bonum which reveals to the I its present and fu- 
ture meaning: God. Religion may transcend 
ritual in metaphor-prayer. Art is consciousness 
of the present as of a necessary process of meta- 
phorical tension. The artist transcends his I in 
a living communion with a Thou. The work of 
art is a compromise between metaphorical proc- 
ess and symbolic fixation. Law and ethics also 
must transcend mere ritual. Socialism and Lib- 
eralism are two extreme positions of one and the 
same ritual, the ritual of freedom as symbolic 
reduction. The relative value of social systems 
in the course of history is measured against 
the absolute standard of an unchanging love. 
The moral seems to be one of humble, loving 
service in the light of a profound process 
which gives “meaning” to our merely partial 
perspectives. 

The metaphysic appears to be eclectic. On 
an Aristotelian foundation is erected an Hegeli- 
an methodological scaffolding. Structural ideas 
are reminiscent of Eckhart, Kant, Kierkegaard, 
and Bergson. 

This book is not a contribution to technical 
philosophy. It is marred by historical inaccura- 
cies (e.g., p. 48n.), misleading, foolish state- 
ments (p. 74), bad reasoning (pp. 2-3), and al- 
most perversely obscure, unnecessarily high-fly- 
ing abstractions (passim). Although it is avow- 
edly a philosophy of symbol and metaphor in 
the universe, life, and art, Cassirer and Peirce 
receive only passing nods, while Urban, Reid, 
Morris, and Langer are ignored entirely. 

As a sensitive and speculative sermon, on the 
other hand, the book is noteworthy. Its author 
is a deeply sincere and human person. When he 
applies his metaphysic to the arts, many of his 
sentences and some of his paragraphs (especial- 
ly those on tragedy) glow with warmth, and re- 
veal considerable delicacy of perceptive insight. 
His poetic interpretations of cosmic process 
sometimes “feel” right and ring “true” even 
though they rarely “think” right or argue 
“true.”’ If Foss’ lyrical moods had been some- 
what more sustained, his work might have been 
a considerable literary success. 


Dovuctas N. MorGAN 
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EVOLUTION AND THE FOUNDERS OF PRacma- 
TIisM. By Philip P. Wiener. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xiv-+288. $5.00. 


At various places in his writings, C. S. Peirce 
refers to a “‘Metaphysical Club” which met at 
Cambridge “‘in the sixties,” “in 1871,” and “the 
early seventies.” In this club, Peirce declares, 
“the name and doctrine of pragmatism saw the 
light.”’ Professor Wiener’s efforts to supplement 
Peirce’s history by a painstaking investigation 
of the published and unpublished writings of the 
men referred to by Peirce as members failed to 
yield so much as a single allusion to the exist- 
ence of such a club. However, the historical fact 
remains that these men were closely associated 
at the time in a common intellectual interest 
and that a constant interchange of ideas oc- 
curred. To characterize this interest, Professor 
Wiener selects as dominant attitudes the rigor- 
ous adherence in all fields of investigation to the 
empirical methods of natural science, which at- 
titude he takes as forming the core of pragma- 
tism, and the concern to apply the concept of 
evolution to various subject matters, especially 
to those which had been previously regarded as 
yielding fixed and absolute principles. These two 
attitudes are taken as intimately connected, and 
“How a variety of pragmatisms evolved in the 
diverse fields of study of the liberal members of 
the Metaphysical Club out of the ferment of the 
evolutionary controversy of the last century, is 
the central theme of this book.” 

The members of the club form two groups, 
one trained in the natural sciences (Chauncey 
Wright, Peirce, and William James), the other 
in historical and legal studies (John Fiske, 
Nicholas St. John Green, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., and Joseph B. Warner). Professor 
Wiener calls Wright the “coryphaeus” of the 
Metaphysical Club, and the first of the chapters 
devoted to the ideas of the various members is 
the one on Wright. All the other members ex- 
cept Warner receive a chapter each, and Appen- 
dix G comprises eight pages of biographical 
notes on Warner. Students of ethics, law, and 
the philosophy of history will find interesting, 
though not detailed, illustrations of ‘‘prag- 
matic” and “evolutionary” strains in the writ- 
ings of Fiske, Green, and Holmes. In the final 
chapter, the author summarizes the “‘philo- 
sophical legacy of the founders of pragmatism” 
under five headings: pluralistic empiricism, 
temporalism, relativism, probabilism and falli- 














bilism, and secular democratic individualism. 
The book contains valuable bibliographical 
material concerning the published and unpub- 
lished writings of the various men considered, 
as well as biographical data. Professor Arthur 
0. Lovejoy’s “A Note on Peirce’s Evolution- 
ism,” reprinted from the Journal of the History 
of Ideas, VII (1946), comprises Appendix E. 


MANLEY H. THompson, JR. 


Tue SPLENDOUR THAT Was EGyrrt. By Mar- 
garet A. Murray. New York, N.Y.: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. Pp. xxiiit+354. 
$10.00. 

This is a book about ancient Egypt designed 
chiefly for the general reader, covering briefly 
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but thoroughly its prehistory, history, social 
conditions, religion, arts and sciences, language 
and literature. The occasional obscurities, which 
almost inevitably result from the compression 
of so much detail in a single volume, are happily 
offset by the abundance of fine illustrations— 
more than 200 in all. 

Belying the exuberance of the book’s title, 
Dr. Murray’s style is sober and scholarly and 
her method of exposition, rather painstaking. 
Her partisanship, however, is obvious, betray- 
ing her, for instance, into a somewhat defensive 
attitude toward ancient Greece, whose towering 
reputation unduly overshadows, she seems to 
feel, the splendour that was Egypt. 


PHYLLIS THOMPSON 
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